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LITERATURE, &C. 





From the Loudon Literarg Gazette. 1 
The beautiful extracts which are given below, are from 
ie poems of the celebrated German poet, Kornet. 


THE OAKS. 
*Tis evening; all is hushed and still; 
The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen, 
As here I sit, to muse at will, 
Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen; 
While wandering thoughts my fency fill 


And visions of the olden time 
Revive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time hath called the brave away 

And swept the lovely to the tomb; 
As yonder bright but fading ray 

Is quenched amid the twilight gloom: 
Yet ye are keptfrom all decay, 

For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
‘That greatness still survives in death! 


Ané ye survive!— mid change severe, ° 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 

And not a pilgrim passes here, 
But seeks beneath your shade repose. 

And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autnmn’s wintry close, 

Yet every falling leaf shall bring, 

its vernal! tribute to the spring. 


‘Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too, of German worth! 
l'ype of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thou hadst birth? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 
Chine oaks still stand, while thou, alas! must fall. 


THE THREE STARS. 


‘There are three cheering stars of light 
O’er life’s dark path that shine; 

And these fair orbs, so pure and bright 
Are song, and love, and wine! 





or oh! the soul of song hath power 

Tocharm the feeling heart, 
7 Co soothe the mourner’s sternest hour. 

And bid his griefs depart! 

And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth, 
In charms of deathless spring. 


But thou, oh love! of all the throng 
Art fairest seen to shine, 

For thou canst soothe the soul like song, 
And cheer the heart like wine! 


Then deign, fair orbs! to shed yourray 
Along my path of gloom, 
To guide me through life’s lonely way, 


¢ And shine upon my tomb! 
For oh! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
“i Can make the night divine; 


Then blest be he who found the bls 
’ Of song, and love, and wine! 


With dreams of life when fresh and green, | 


TALES OF ALL NATIONS. 
A new work has been published in England, with this title, 
by anumber of writers. We extract a part of a spirit-stir- 
ring tale, called The Numidians. 

Lara, a chieftain of the Spaniards, while on a night watch, 
hears the tread of a horse, passing at full speed. 

“The horse was milk white—his long mane floated upon 
the night wind, which was roused, almost created, by the ve- 
locity of hisznotion; his make, though somewhat slight, was 
muscular, as well as beautiful—unchecked by curb, unfetter- 
ed by harness or by housing, he hounded forward with the 
frecdom of the desert, but without its wildness—for his mas- 
ter’s voice was at once bit, and spur, and bridle rein—it urg- 
ed him to speed, it checked him short ina moment. Of the 
first of these the Spanish commander tad proof almost at the 
moment he met his eye; of the second he was convincéd ve- 
ry soon afterwards, for upon ordering twelve of his men for- 
ward to take the rider prisoner—extending, at the same time 
the rest of his troops into a circle to surround him: the stran- 
ger with one word stopped his horse, and calmly waited the 
approach of his assailants. Lara had already recognised him 
as one of the famous Numidians who had come from the de- 
serts of Africa to the aid of Boabdil. On his head he wore a 
black turban—on his body a short white tunic, erossed by a 
shining chain of silver, whieh bore his iarge and massive cy- 
metar. His legs and.arms were completely naked, with the 
exception of the golden bracelets with which they were a- 
dorned. In his left hand he held his buckler—in his right, 
three javelins. He stopped short, as we have said, ard firm- 
ly awaited the attack of the twelve men who were detached 
against him, As they drew within reach, he threw his three 
darts. Each unseated a horseman, and rolled him in the 
dust. One word to his horse, and he was off with the speed 
of light—while the remaining nine troopers followed dispers- 





edly. .The Numidian, however, found his progress barred; 
| for Lara had already drawn the circle round him. He wheel- 
) ed his gallant courser—avoided his pursners—returned at full 
| speed to the spot of the confliet—stooped without checking 
| that speed, as he passed one of his vietims—drew the javelin 
from his breast—and with it overthrew another of his pur- 
suers, who now and again approached him. 
| Meanwhile, Lara had beheld the conduct of the Numidian 
| with extreme admiration. His bravery, his extreme skill in 
the management both of his weapons and his horse, had been 
| displayed before one equally capable of estimating the ex- 
! cellence of all warlike exercise, and candid and generous in 
| acknowledging it, although in the person ofan enemy. Lara 
advanced towards the stranger, and, ordering his men to keep 
their ranks,—who, stung with the loss of their comrades, 
were on the point of charging, he thus addressed him. “Brave 
African, itis enough. Do not prolong a fruitless resistance. 
| Yield your arms tome. 1 ¢an scarce restrain my soldiers— 
‘leave me the gratification of preserving so brave a life.”— 
| “Life!” answered the Numidian, “life isa boon only to the 
| happy—to the wretched it is burden. Rather than become 
a captive, I will lose itby thy hand!” So saying, he drew his 
cimetar, and urged his horse upon the Spaniard. Lara threw 
down his lance, drew his oneal, and methim midway. In 
courage and inskill, it would be difficult to find two men 
more nearly matched: but the Castilian was sheathed in steel, 
while the Numidian had no defensive arms except a light 
buckler, which he wore upon his left arm. His javelins, in 
the use of which he had shewn such fatal skill, and which, at 
ordinary times, served as a gounterbalance to the long lan- 
ces and coats of mail of the Chrietiana—-his javelins had all 
been cast. Had they been sent from the quiver of Azrael, 
the aim could not have been surer or more deadly. Each had 
borne death upon its wing; and one might boast a double vic- 
tim. But now the African had oply cimetar aad shield; his 
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bare arms and legs—his light tunic—-his linen turban—would 
seem to be unequally matched agaiast the casque, and cors- 
let, and gauntlets, and cuirasses of the steel clad Spaniard—- 
But in activity, both of horse and rider, the Numidian and his 
barb had vastly the advantage. There seemed, too, an unx 
nimity, a community, almost, of spirit between them, which 
was equally surprising and extraordinary. 

The horse seconded tris master in every manceuvre both of 
attack and defence. He leaped into the air to give his de- 
scending blow more forcee—he sprang on one side to avoist 
that of his antagonist. Thefable of the Centaur might al- 
most be said to have been realised in them. Nor was the 
skill of the African inferior to the intelligence and activity 
of his gallant steed—His long cimetar swept through the air 
with aforce, and descended in quick repeated blows with a. 
weight, which rendered the armour of the sapere the safe- 
guard of his life. In defence, too, he wag equally a 
solitary buckler was always under Lara's blow, w 
might fall. It served at once for helmet and c¢ 
gu untlet and for grieve; but strength was unequal - 
ter’s skill. ‘The mighty stroke of the redoubted Lara, deliy- 
ered with his whole strength, at last cut in two the buckler 
which received its force; clove the shoulderof the Numidian, 
and threw him to the earth. His gallant horse, on seeinghis 
master fall, uttered that piercing cry which, from its rare oc- 
currence, a6 wellas its thrilling and unearthly tone, is per- 
haps the most appalling of all the sounds with which nature 
has gifted the animalcreation. Bu this noble beast, not con- 
tented with thus lamenting his master, strove still to defend 
him. He covered his fallen body, and, standing upon his hind 
feet, reared into the air, and opposed with his fore, the ap- 
proach of Lara. As he turned, so did the horse: his threat- 
ening feet formed a rampart over his rider’s body. At length, 
seeing the whole Castilian tropp draw in, the horse, (which 
almost seemed to share his master’s hatred of captivity) fled 
with the speed of the wind across the plain, and disappear- 
ed in thedistance. Lara, in the meantime, approached his 
prisoner; raised him from the eartli—examined his wound, 
which he found had only penetrated the flesh,—and used to- 
wards him all those courtesies which were so familiar and so 
becoming toa brave and accomplished knight like this cele 
brated Spaniard.” 


oe 
I{UMILIATING PICTURE. 

Tn reading the second number of the American Quarterly 
Review, we met with the following powerful passage in an 
article entitled, “Natural History.” It is an humiliating, 
but not the less true picture of human nature. 


‘Man may be justly entitled the great destroyer and ex- 
terminator of life, withongmegard to time, place or circum- 
stance. By his power, the Sfongest are overcome, by hisin- 
genuity, the most subtle are circumvented, and their energies 
of | and mind made subservient to his necessities or plea- 
e is superior to the whole animal creation in the 
tributes, but he enjoys one pre-eminence, for which 

west have no cause to envy him. All the destruc- 
als fulfil their dire offices upon ereatures belonging 
to other kinds; when the lion leaps from his ambush, it is inte 
the neck of the wild ox or the antelope that he buries his 
claws;—when the wolves how! in unison, it is the deer they 
are pursuing;—when the scream of the eagle so shrill- 
est, then let the wild duck beware! Even the insatiably fe- 
rocious tiger keeps aloof from his ®rethren of blood. Byt, 
when the drums roll, and the trumpets clang—when the ban- 
ner folds are shaken abroad upon theair, and the neigh of 










the charger re-echoes the deep notes of the bugle, then is 
man, with his boasted reason, preparing to spill the blood of 


bis brother,—to drive his desolati ot over the faces of 





his kindred;—spread havoc and before his path, amt 
leave famine and pestilenge to 
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PICTURE OF AMERICA. 
[From Walter Scott's Napoleon.] 

Th: Richmond Compiler observes: The following passage has 
struck us, as being very interesting to an American reader; 
and as we have not yet seen it republished in the newspapers, 
we have concluded it would not prove unacceptable to such as 
have not read the work itself, to look at this picture of our- 
selves drawn by sogreatan artist. It contains a few faults, 
which the sagacious reader will discover: and it passes over 
some features in the condition of our Society an in our form of 
“lovernment, which are necessary to be considered, in order 

o understand perfectly the character of our Republic. 

“America must certainly be accounted a successful at#mpt 

9 estublish a republic on a much larger seale than those we 
have menti But that great and flourishing empire con- 
sists, it must be remembered, of a federative union of many 
states, which though extensive in territory are comparatively 
iin in occupants. There do vot exist in America in the same 
degree, those circumstances of a dense and degraded popula- 
hich occasion in the old nations of Europe such an ia- 
tinite difference of knowledge and ignorance, of wealth the 
most exubarant, and indigence the most horrible. No man in 
America need bt poor, if he has a hatchet and arms to use it. 
The wilderness is to him, the seme retreat, which the world 
afforded to our first porents—His family, if he has one, is 
wealth; if he is unencunibered with wife or children, he is the 
more easily providedfor. Amanv ho wishes to make a large 
‘fortune may be disappointed in America; but he who seeks 
with a moderate degree of industry, but the wants which na- 
inre demands, is certain to find them. An immense propor- 
tion of the population of the United States consists of agricul- 
turalists, who live upon their property, which is generally of 
moderate extent, and cultivete it by theirown labor. Sucha 
situation is peculiarly favorable to republican habits. The 
man who feels himself really independent,-—and so must cach 
American who can use a spade or an axe,—will please him- 
self with the mere exertion of his free will, and form a strong 
contrast to the hallowing, bawling, blustering rabblo ofa 
city, where adram of liquor or the money to buy a meal, is 
sure to purchase the acclamation of thousands, whose sitwa- 
tion in the scale of society is too low to permit their thinking 
of their political right, asa thing more valuable than to be 
bartered against the degree of advantage they may procure, 
nor the license which they may exercise, by placing it at the 
disposal of one candidate or another. 

Above all, before considering the case of America as paral- 
lel with that of Franee, the statesmen of the latter country 
should have observed one great and radical difference. In A- 
merica, afier the great change in their system had been ef- 
[ shaking off the sovereignty of the mother country, 
ranged their new government, soas to make the 
© alteration in the habits of their people. They 
left to fature and more convenient opportunity, what farther 
tonoyations this great change might render necessary, bemg 
more desirous to fix the general outlines of a firm and orderly 
sovernment,although containing some anomolies,than to cast 
all existing aulborities loose, in order that they might pro- 
duee a constitution more regular in theory, but far less likely 
Lo be put into effectual execution, than those old forms under 
which the pecple had grown up and to whichthey were ac- 
eustomed to render regular obedience. They abolished no 
nobility, for they had none in the Colonies to abolish: but in 
tixipg. the basis of their constitution, they balanced the force 
and impulse of the representative body of the States bya Se- 
nate designed to serve the purposes answered by the House of 
iords in the British constitution. The Governors of the dif- 
ferent States also in whose power the executive government 
of each was reposed, continued to exercise the same duties as 
before, without much other change, than that they were nam- 
ed by their fellow-citizens, instead of being appointed by the 
sovereign of the mother country. The congress exercised 
the rights which success had given them over the loyalists, 
with as much temperance as could be expected after the rage 
of a civil war. Above all, the mass of the American popu- 
lation was in a sound, healthy state, and well filted to bear 
their share in the exercise of political rights. ‘They were in- 
dependent as we have noticed, and had comparatively few in- 
stances among them of great wealth, contrasted with the 
most degrading indigence. They were deeply imbued witha 
sense of freligion, and the morality which is its fruit. They 
had been brought up under a free government, and in the ex- 
ercise of the rights of freemen; and their fancies were not 
liable to be excited, or their unders ings made giddy, with 
a sudden elevation to privileges, the nature of which was un- 
known to them. The public of America, moreover, did not 
consist of one huge and populous country, with an overgro 
eapital, where the legislative body cooped up in its pree 
like prisoners, were liable to be acted upon by the appla 
or threats of adesperate rabble. Each state of Americac 
ries on iis own immediate government, and enjoys unmolest- 
ed the privilege of adoptingsuch plans as are best suited to 
their own peculiar situation, without embarrassing themsel- 
ves with that ideal uniformity,that universal equality of rights 
which it waihe vain object of the Freneh Constituent As- 
sembly to establish. The Amcricans know that the advan- 
tage of a constitution, like that of a garment, consits, neith- 
er in the peculiarity of the faShion, nor in the fineness of the 
texture, but in its being well adapted to the person who re- 
ceives protection from it. In short, the sagacity of Wash- 
ington was not more apparent in his military exploits, than in 
ihe manly and wise pause which he made in the march of rev- 
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olution, 80 soon as peace gave an-opportunity.to sac its 
impulse.—To replace Jaw and social order upon an establish- 
ed basis was as much the object of this great general, as it 
seems to have been that of the statesmen of Paris, civilians 
as they were, to protract a period of insurrection, murder and 
revolutionary tyranny.” 


— 
BOTANY BAY. 

A new work has appeared on “New South Wales,” more 
familiar to our readers under the name of “Botany Bay.” It 
is from the pen of P. Cunningham, Surgeon R. N. This flour- 
ishing colony begins to expand gaily, a sort of gaudy tulip, 
nourished by the street sweepmys of the British metropolis, 
but, like the real flower, not the less gay flaunting for that. 
A new order of legitimates exists there, Jegitimacy, it seems, 
being a colonial term for expressing the lega! reasons which 
have induced a certain portion to make the voyage. ‘Though 
some awkwardness arises among such as meet there for the 
first time, till it is ascertained that no jury question has inter- 
vened to cause their transportation, this squeamishness may 
perhaps be misplaced. What mighty difference is there in 
fact between this class of legitimates, and the founders of 
those noble and royal families which have figured so long on 
the spoils won by their rapacious and appropriating ances- 
tors? The progress of science and art has indeed caused these 
individual appropriators to aim at distinction rather by skill 
than brute force; and, after all, one may be inclined to prefer 
a Barrington, who by the mere force of art divests a cilizen 
of Lis watch, and is then translated to the flowery Australia, 
toa Rodolph of Hapsburg, who, storming castles, and slaugh- 
iering garrisons, wins his way by mere violence to the throne 
of Austria.—As to their posterity, the descendants of Bar- 
rington must have litle “heritable blood” in their veins, if 
they do not transcend in wit the level of honest Emperor 
Vrilz, who is daily making laws to prevent the enormous and 
increasing spread of knowledge in his dominions of Austria. 
As for the rest, there is not a family in England, which is not 
happy to say that its founders came in company with William 
of Normandy, 2 most notorious robber of the goodly manors 
of England. It is true that some legal) writers, more nice than 
wise, deny stoutly that William was a Conqueror; he was on- 
ly, say they, an acquirer, as it were of the realm of England. 
This is better yet; it reminds us of honest Pistol, “Steal! a 
fico for the phrase! Convey, the wise it call.” But tore- 
turn to the elegancies of Botany Bay.—American. 

“Dressiness and gaiety of appearance, are much affected 
among our sprightly females; and every London fashion most 
devoutly “bowed the knee to.” The moment a lady bloom- 
ing fresh from England, is known to be tripping along Sydney 
street, you will see our prying fair, singly, or in groups, 
popping eagevly ont from their ‘pretty repositories forcurls,’ 
to take note of the cut of her gown, and the pattern and co- 
lour of the scarf or shawl she displays upon her shoulders, 
that they may forthwith post off to put themselves in the 
sd fashion’? too. Instead, however, of siching after Chi- 





acar 
na crapes and India muslins, like the English beauties, our 
) Sydney belies languish after nothing but what comes with 
{the name of * London’ stamped upon it; the products of the 
Fasteri loom vecing here, too common, too cheap, and too du- 
rable for them to bedizzen themselves out with. 

Neatness of dress and personal cleanliness, certainly form 
a very marked feature among a proportion of the Sydney in- 
habitants, even when moving in rather a humble sphere, 
which cannot but excite a pleasant feeling in the mind, par- 
ticularly when coupled with the reflection, that those who 
delight in a good exterior are seldom either sottish or deprav- 
ed. Among the great majority of the houses, too, even of 
mean exterior, inside eleantiness and comfort appear most 
conspicuously; and in passing along one of our back streets 
about the dinner howr, you willalmost uniformly observe a 
clean newly unfolded cloth spread upon the table, with a 
shining show of dinnex utensils upon it—all equally invit- 
ing.” 

Theatrieals in New South Wales—We were a good deal di- 
verted, the other day, by finding that the convicts in New 
South Wales have absolutely instituted regular theatres, 
which are sanctioned, and in many instances visited by the 
local authorities, and wherein are performed such English 
dramas as are suited to the strength of the company and its 
peculiar taste. 

The greatest decorum in general prevails at these perfor- 
mances, and we are told that several heroes of the sock and 
buskin really come off very creditably; such, for instance, as 
had probably been accustomed to “strut and fret their little 
hour,” at some of those edifying places of resort—the pri- 
yate theatres of the metropolis. ‘One man,’ it is true, is of- 

n obliged, not ‘in this time,’ but during the evening, to 

Jay many parts;’ and occasionally the combustible matcri- 

s both of actors and audience, threaten an explosion. Thus 

ne evening, upon certain manifestations of no very grateful 
nature toa Thespian’s ear, a performer who was represent- 
ing the elegant Doricourt, stepped forward, and addressed the 
spectators as follows:—‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen—As you a’nt 
expected to pay no money, youa’nt thanked to express no 
disapprobation.” On another occasion, the curtain, through 
some mistake, drew up rather prematurely, and discovered 
Macbeth, and the witches, very cosily employed in discussing 
the merits of a tankard of entire. 

But these mishaps were all of small moment compared to 
the following, which was indeed mad-a-propos, as occurring in 








the august presence of the Governor’s lady; who honoured 
the theatte, accompanied by a party of female friends. The 






play chosen on this occasion was “Romeo and Juliet;” and 
all the fair eyes present were prepared to shed a pitying tear 
over the melaneholy fate of the lovers. The tragic scene was 
approaching to a close, and Romeo, stalking towards the 
tomb in most sentimental mood, breathing forth the name of 
his beloved mistress. But in vain did he again and again 
itr vociferate *Julict, Juliet!” for to the ears of Juliet 
(performed in this instanee by a “real woman”) the tender 
appeal was no longer audible.” The poison had, in fact, pro~ 
duced its tragical effects, as was but too evident on her feet 
being discovered sticking in ominous stillness out of the tomb. 
The hero now grew at once impatient and alarmed, and los- 
ng his self-possession, he dregged forth his lady love, heeis 
foremost. The females in the boxes spread their fans before — 
their faces, and made preparations for beating a retreat, re- 
ally at 2 loss to understand the nature of the spectacle. The 
gentlemen, on the contrary, pressed forward; and an exc!a- 
mation of “Dead, dead!” burst from all parts of the house. 
“Yes,” sighed the sentimental Romeo, to those immediately 
around him, “Dead drunk!” . 
—— 
From the London Mogazine. 
MR. WOLFF AND HIS JEWISH BRETHREN. 

Mr. Wolff, the Missionary, published a letter a short time 
ago, in which he declared the Jews in London the vilest of el] 
Jews. Say what,you will to them, he stated, their reply is, 
“Old clothes;” talk of their souls, ‘Old clothes” is their res- 
ponse; speak of Moses, “Old clothes” they cry; mention the 
Prophets, Old clothes,” and nothing but “Old elothes,” can 
you get from them. Demosthenes, when asked the first, the 
second, and the third essentials of oratory, replied, “Action. 
“Action,” ‘Action;” the Jews of London, according to Mr. 
Wolff, make “Old clothes,” ‘Old clothes,” “Old clothes,” 
the alpha and omega of their discourse, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, This imputation has provoked from the children of Isva- 
el some remonstrance, rather more warm than befits so ridj- 
culous an occasion; and Mr. Wolff has, in support of his epi- 
ginal assault on the unbelievers, published another cpistle, 
which is a perfect pattern of the mild, conciliatory spirit that 
becomes a Christian Missionary. It was objected by the cx- 
postulators, that all the Jews of London donot ery “O]d 
clothes: that some two or three Rothschilds and Goldsmid« 
are above this vocation; Mr. Wolff thus disposes of the ob- 
jection, falling foul by the way of poor Mr, D’Isracli:— 

“You Jews of London, as well as those who sell old clothes. 
as those who live ina more respectable sty!e-—you both are 
ia a perishing condition! And Tsay more, the old clothesmai 
of London is beller thanthe respectable Jew of London! An Is- 
raeli, for instance, who was produced by one of the Jews of 
London as a literary character, is one of the most blind men 
I have ever met with; his works contain nothing but literary 
trifles and literary nonsense—he knows nothing of Moses and 
the Prophets. 1 Hopr TO CONTINUE TO HATE FATUNR, MOTHER, 
BROTHER, AND SISTER, FOR THE SAKE OF Jesus my Lorp, ann 
FOR THE SAKE OF HIS PrOPLE, in order that they may come to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom they hitherto reject; 
but let the world know, that Ll consider not only the old 
clothesman in London, but likewise the respectable Jew ot 
London, as the most hopeless set of people I ever met with in 
my life! And truth itis! 

“Arise, ye Jews of London, and call on the Lord Jesns 
Christ! And though I declare you as the most obstinate of al! 
the Jews f ever met with, 1 am, after all, Your affectionate 
brother, ‘“Josepu Worry.” 

Amarvellously affectionate brother, of a truth, this Josep): 
Wolff! It would be pleasant for Jews or Gentiles to have 
many such kind relations, living in the steadfast hope of hu- 
ting them, in order that they may come, through such good 
haters, to the knowledge of him who preached peace and good 
will among men. Mrs. Malaprop’s opinion, that it is best to 
begin our loves witha little aversion, seems to have become 
a right orthodox doctrine. There is something very happy 
and very characteristic, as it appears tous, in Mr. Wolff's 
allowing to certain Jews. the description of‘respectable; and 
ranking them at the same tiine, in vileness below the despis« 
ed old clothesman. By respectable, Mr. Wolff merely means 
vieh. There is the Shibboleth of his origin in this identifiea- 
tion of the terms. Dives himself in Tartarus would, doubt- 
less, be described by our monicd Missionary, as the respectable 
gentleman frying in the batter ofbrimstone. Among the 
children and grand-children of Mammon, every man who, as 
Junius has it, “pays his debts and abhors a beggar,” is res 
pectable. Responsible is the sense, but respectable is the word. 

Jonsidering Mr. Wolfl’s manner of making converts by the 
method of hating father, mother, brother, and sister, one can- 
not be surprised of the circumstance of his having found the 
Jews of London such obstinate Jewsas he represents them. 
His declaration to this effect, considering the means pursued 
by himrfor the end, reminds us of the Spanish charlatan, who 
went about proclaiming, that he could raise the dead if pro- 
perly paid in advance for the service. It chanced that as he 
was holding forth, a corpse was carried by, when a mob re- 
quired him to give an instant example of his boasted accom- 
plishment. The charlatan undertook the business without 
hesitation; and began reciting his charms, to which, howev- 
er, the corpse turned a deaf ear; after a time, therefore, the 
operator flew into a violent passion, and told the bearer to 
carry off the body, observing: ‘Never in my life before did 1 
meet with so obstinate a corpse.” Mr, Wolff’s manner of 





dealing with the Jews, is probably about as effectual as the 
charlatan’s method of revivifying dead bodies, 
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FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 


This distinguished critic is anative of Edinburg, and the 
son of one of the Deputy Clerks of Sessionsin Scotland. He 
was born onthe 23d of October, 1775, and was educated part- 
ly at the University of Glasgow and partly at Oxford. Aiter 
completing his education, he was called to the bar in 1795. 
In 1801, Mr. Jeffrey married Miss C. Wilson, a daughter of 
the Professor of Church History in the University of St. An- 
drews; and after her death, married Miss Charlotte Wilks, of 
New York, the niece of the celebrated John Wilks, and has 
had by her one child. He was an active member of the de- 
bating societies of Edinburg, in which he amypsed and improv- 
ed himself for many years. Of one of these, called the Speeu- 
lative Society, he was a member, in conjunction with Brough- 
am, Horner, Murray, anv others. 

Mr. Jeffrey, notwithstanding the powers of his mind, and 
his reputation as a writer, was a long time in getting into 
practice, and it was not until within a few years thathe suc- 
ceeded at the bar of his native country, in a manner commen- 
surate with his learning and splendid talents. In 1802—3 he 


. became the projector and editor of the Edinburgh Review, 


which has since been so widely circulated and so justly prais- 
ed for the eloquence, learning, vivacity and terseness of the 
articles it contained. He is considered, as a criminal lawyer 
or at the bar of the Criminal Court, as unrivalled; and though 
his pronounciation is very defective, being a mixture of pro- 
vincial English and undignified Scotch, his elocution is so o- 
verpoweringly rapid—his illustrations so happy—his masses 
of thought so successive, and his flashes of mind so brilliant 
and dazzling, that all who listen are delighted, and look upon 
him as one of the most gifted of speakers. There is such a 
playfulness in his wit, such richness in his imagination, and 
such choice and beauty in his expression, and such depth and 
force and energy in hisreasoning, thatnoone can hear him 
Without admiration and delight. Mr. Jeffrey is said, howev- 
er, to be deficient in that raculty, or power, so essential to 
an orator,of exciting the sympathy,or roysing the indignation 
of his hearers, and may therefore be conaidered as more of a 
thetorician than anorator, But though “the magic he wields 
(says a countryman of his,) isnot of the high cast which makes 
the subject of its working the conscious, yet willing, slave of 
the sorcerer, his is a more cunning, but quite as effectual a 
Species of tempting. He flatters the vanity of men, by making 
them believe that the best proof of their own superiority will 
he their coming to the conclusion which he has proposed; 
and they submit with servile stupidity, at the very moment 
they are pluming themselves on displaying the boldness and 
independence of adventurous intellect.” As a eritie Mr.Jef- 
jrey’s merits are equally prominent. He has struck out an 
original mode of reviewing, which pleased at first by i 
elty, and which has, for uiany years, continued tt 
the talent, intelligence and power, it displayed. 
his reviews, perhaps less of fine taste than appar 
ness of feeling. or keen and mordaunt sarcasm—less af elassi- 
cal beanty than of general learning. Its object seeins to be 
to render the author reviewed ludicrous and contemptible, 
rather than to diffuse truth or to produce new light. His re- 
views partake more of the character of political and literary 
dissertation than absolute criticisms, and the dictatorial air 
of superior'ty which he assumes—the terseness and poignan- 
cy of his remarks—the ease and fluency of his style, and the 
nonchalanee and sang froid with which he dissects his victim, 
have conspired to give to his articles a rest and influence 
which every reader of them must have felt and enjoyed. 

Mr. Jeffrey is ofa low stature,with a face small and swar- 
thy, but full of vivacity. His features are neither handsome 
nor otherwise—his forehead forins the segment of a circle— 
his hair is black and wiry,his eye sparkling and animated,and 
his mouth expressive of great firmness and aflluence of mind. 
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SCOTT’S NAPOLEON.—Those who imagined that this 
work would be generally approved, (and we were of that num- 
her,) have but little reason to claim the attribute of prophecy, 
us it seems to have met with a reception directly the reverse 
of that which was anticipated. So far from being regarded 
as a faithful narrative, made up of the materials selected 
‘rom proper places, and combined without fear, favour or af- 
fection, the French writers and a majorlty of our own, with 
iot a few in Great Britain, fall upon it tooth and nail, and de- 
lare it is entitled to no credit whatever. Low, they ask,can 
+ man of strong tory prejudices—whose work has been pre- 
iared under the eye of Wellington, the rival of Napoleon, and 
who has taken his information in a great measure from the 
hourbons, be expected to furnish a true history of one to 
vhom himself, and those to whom he looked for assistance in 
jreparing the work, were violently opposed in principle and 
practice; and we must confess there is some force in the ob- 
jection; so much indeed that we made many allowances in 
petusing the book on this very account. Not content 
Wik disputing the facts of Sir Walter, some critics have ta- 
kethim to task for his literary defects, and assert that he has 
colleted all the objectionable parts of the Waverly style, and 
combined them in this biography. This last is, however, not 
a prevalent sentiment and the style of the work is generally 
admired. For our own part, we were pleased with it, and 
have no complaint against the Author, except the manner in 


}> which be has spoken of La Fayette, the great and good— 


whom he has treated rather scurvily. In the second editon, 
theme was printed at Edinburgh, with may corrections, we 
~ hope this cause of offence is remored.—Philad, Souvenir. 
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THE FRAILTIES OF HUMAN NATURE. 

The following is from an old edition of “The World,” print- 
ed in 1961. The frailties which then existed, yet prevail. 
The essay is replete throughout with humour and interest:— 

A very facetious friend of mine was observing the other 
day, that he could always discover with great certainty the 
shape, height and complexion of any man’s wife in company, 
by calling for his toast. If he gives you a lean woman, de- 
_ upon it, says he, his wife isa fat one; or if he drinks his 

umper to a beauty of fine height and complexion, you may 
safely conclude that the lady at home is little and swarthy, 
and so on; for, continues he, I have ever found it to be true, 
that when a man jas been married a full half year, he will 
be the constant admirer of all other women, in proportion as 
they differ from his own wife. 

I wish with all my heart there was no colour of truth in this 
remark; but I am afraid that the wives of the generality of 
men, like their other possessions, are apt to pall a little upon 
their hands. Fine fortunes, fine houses, fine gardens and fine 
equipages, bring but little enjoyment to their owners; inso- 
much that we are every day breaking the tenth command- 
ment, by coveting our neighbour's house, our neighbonr’s rife, or 
any thing that is our neighbour's. 

Whence this perverseness of mankind arises, I will not take 
upon me to determine. My friend, who never thinks enough 
to perplex himself, lays the fault upon human nature. He 
asserts that men are in every respect just what they were in- 
tended to be, and that we have the same reason to be angry 
with a bear for not being a man, a3 with a man for having 
the imperfections of one. 

That we are frail by nature is too certain a truth; but the 
comfort is, that He who made us so does not expect perfec- 
tion from us, and will pardon errors that do not proceed from 
wilful corruption, and obstinate disobedience. 

There is a humourous fable of the ancients upon the gene- 
ral frailty of mankind, which as f have never seeu in English, 
I have ventured to modernize and translate for the entertain- 
ment of my readers. 

“Jupiter, after he had seized the throne of Saturn, con- 
quered the Titans, and made the universe his own, left the 
government of this lower world, and the affairs of mankind, 
to the inferior deities. Each had his separate votaries, and 
no one was to interfere in the department of another. Mars 
was captain general of the soldiery of all nations; Neptune 
was lord high admiral; Bacchus presided over clubs and festi- 
vsls, Mercury over trade, Apollo over wit and physic, Miner- 
va over learning, Venus and the Graces over beauty, Juno 
over marriage, Diana over chastity, and so on. 

“In the first ages of the world the affairs of men seemed to 
be in a very flourishing condition; but the face of things began 
gradually to change, till at last a general depravity prevail- 
ed over the face of the whole earth. The gods, finding them- 
selves unequal to the task imposed upor them, and angry 
with mankind, petitioned Jupiter to take tne government of 
them into his own hands, but he frowned at their request, 
commanding them to proceed as they had begun, and leave 
the consequences to himself. The deities, perplexed at their 
repulse, convened a council among themselves, in which it 
was agreed that they should draw up asecond petition to Ju- 
piter, that for the betier understanding the nature of man- 
kind, they should have leave to pay a visit tothe world, and 
to take upon them for a time the several natures of their vo- 
taries. Jupiter laughed, and consented to their petition, but 
with this particular limitation, that they should be entirely 
divested of supernatural powers, and that as they were to 
personate mortals, they should be subject to their frailties. 

“The deities consented to the willof Jupiter, and having 
deliberated on the several parts they were to act, made their 
descent upon the earth. Mars bought himself a pair of co- 
lours in the guards, and being a gay handsome young fellow, 
and a great favourite of the ladies, was quickly advanced te 
the command of a company. His equipage was the me 
splendid that could be imagined; he dressed, danced, g- 
and swore to the utmost perfection; he knocked down 
men and constables, drew his sword upon chairmer 
ters, laughed at the parsonsjbilked hac! 
men, cheated tailors and lacemen, stormed tow” 





vern, and saluted at the head effhis company 
grace. But having unfortunafély seduc’ s 
friend, and being called out on the oce de- 
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plentiful fortune by being three times a bankrupt; but ha 
pening to be discoveredjin a fourth attempt, he was stript of 
all his wealth, and very narrowly escaped hanging. He was 
afterwards captain of a gang of thieves, and at last recalled 
to heaven from the condemned hold in Newgate. 

“Apollo commenced mortal in the character of a physician | 
and so peopled the shades of Pluto with souls, that the boat of 
Charon became crazy by their weight. Jupiter grew incen- 
sed at his murders, and commanded him to begin the world 
again in a more innocent ealling. Apollo obeyed, and be- 
came awit. He composed loose sonnets and plays; he libel- 
led the good, flattered the bad, blasphemed the gods, and 
was patronized by the great; but unhappily standing in need 
of their assistance, they withdrew ‘their favours, and left 4 
him to starve in a garret on the bounty of booksellers. 2 

“Minerva was a lady of fine parts and learning, but a great 
slattern. She never stuck a pin in herclothes, norchanged 
them till they wore out. Her linen was stained with ink, 
her hair uncombed, her petticoats falling off, her stockings 
full of holes, and her fect slip-shod. She talked in syllogisms, - 
wrote in heroies, and married her footman. 

“Venus, who while a goddess, had always a hankering af- 
ter mortal flesh and blood, was highly pleased with thisde- 
scent upon earth. She assumed the form ofa beautiful girl 
of fourteen, took lodgings in Covent garden, and dealt out 
her favours liberally to all visitors. Her state of mortality 
was so suited to her inclinations, that heaven and the goddess 
were never thought of, till the loss of her nose made her sigh 
for immortality. 

“Diana was a great prude all day, but had her Endymions 
by moon-light. 

“Of Juno it is only said, that she scolded seven husbandy 
to death: and of the Graces, that they were exceeding neat 
girls till they married, and sluts afterwards. 

‘‘Having staid the limited time upon earth they were all 
summoned to heaven, in their human forms and habits, to 
make their appearance before the throne of Jupiter. Mars 
and Neptune made a tolerable figure, butlooked a little shy. 
Bacchus ha.) a blue apron on, and a string of pewter pots 
thrown across his shoulder. Mercury appeared fettered and 
hand-cuffed; he hada woollen cap upon his head, a nosegay 
in his hand, and a balter about his neck. Apollo was full- 
drest ina suit of rusty black, a tye-wig, a silver-hilted sword, 
roll-up stockings, deep ruffles, but no shirt; his features were 
begrimed with snuff, and his mouth crammed with tobacco. 
As Minerva approached to make her curt’sy, Jupiter held his 
nose, and beckoned her to keep aloof; telling her that for the 
future he would have no learned ladies Venus 
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held her fan before her face, till Jupiter her to 
uncover. He then enquired after he d if the 
gin she had drank that morning was right Diana. 
complained much of acropsy;upon which Jupiter laughed, 


and Tromived to send Lucina to cure her, adding that he hop- 
ed she badhad good times. Juno looked angry at not being 
first taken notice of, which upon Jupiter's observing, he gave 
her a ious nod, and assuredher that every one of her 
husbands was quiet in Elysium. The Graces would have a- 
pologized fep their dishabille, but Jupiter prevented them, 
and told with a smile that he would have no marriages 
in heaven. He then restored them all to their divinities, and 
after ridiculing and rebuking them for their murmilfrings and 
curiosity, dismissed them to their several charges; telling 
them that they were ° rabled to make allowances for 
the frailties and imp f human nature, having ex- 
perienced in their that he had peopled the 
world with men. 
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s ere 18 now thy power! 
sffarm that would my bosom swell 
_ 18 gone, and veil’d the light 
.e on days too bright—too fair t> last ;— 
now a chill and starless night, 
.nem’ry weeps with bitter tears the past. 
triends so loved—from them too I usualy 
fhe grave—the gay—the love of youth’s first spring, 
When no sad tear had dimmed my laughing eye, 
And all was fancy’s wish imagining. 
Yes, all farewell! our gallant bark flies fast— 
My native land gleams faintly on my view; 
xe more fond look—that lookperhaps the last— 
A long farewell--a mournful, sad adieu. W.H.P 
—— - 
Many authors have fancied particular hours of the day o! 
particular seasons of the year, a most propitious to the flights 
of genius. Loveesick swains seek woods and gr ;aud pur- 
ling streams, to pour out the overflowings of passion” =Cano- 
va faneied the Sun of Itally alone propitious to his genius; x 
cloudy sky or foggy atmosphere cast a gloom on his spirits 
which he could not overcome, so that even Paris was to him 


fortune. the of genius. Napoleon perceived that in the bust 
“Baechr squire, and a great sportsman; he | Canova made of him, and which is now in the possesiion of ba - 
got drur’ debauched all the wives and i ron Denon; there was wanting that character which 
ters ¢ 4 neighbours; till being reduced by his | distinguished his works from the rest of modern sculptors, and 
ext” uriven to tarious shifts, he at last drew | observed to him that he did not think he had been happy in 
be tar to hacknéy-eoachmen and street-walk- | the execution of his work. “I feel it, Sire,” replied Canova, 
“but I cannot help it; the clouded sky of France does not in~" 
was a linen-draper in the city, and acquired a! spire me like .4e warm sun ofltaly.”~ ——— 
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chance to happen. 





POPULAR TALES. 
Flee 5 8 a ee 
THE LADY’S TEST. 


During the time of chivalry, when young paladins present- 
ed faemse!ves in crowds as candidates for the honor and ad- 
vantage of obtaining rich ladies in marriage, and were never 
disheartened at any test, however severe, which might be re- 
quired of them by their mistresses; in these same times, whieh 
Sappily for suitors are now'no more, there lived a young Jady 
of rank, whowas alike renowned for the aptiquity of her fa- 
snily, her enormous wealth, and her enchanting beauty. She 
was courted by three brave knights at once, but neither of 
them was to her taste, and what made matters more distress- 
ing, was, that their assiduities deprived her of the moments 
which she would willingly have consecrated to the sole ob- 

ent of herafections. Hildevert, the man of her affections, 
was inferior to her in rank, and she naturally presumed that 
nnumerable obstacles would be raised as soon as she would 
ommunicate to her proud parents the naincof her lover; but 
che was firmly resolved rather torencunce all matrimonial 
engagements, than wed any one but him.—Hildevert was a 
handseme young man, who filled in the castle of her father, 
the office of Secretary. The young lady had grown up by bis 
ide, and he had, probably without being aware of it, planted 
on her heart the seeds of the tendgy sentiments which had af- 
terwards taken so deep a root there; nor could she at the 
same time forget, that when her father, conformable to the 
pious custom of the age, had quitted his dominions to fight be- 
neath the christian standard at Palestine, Hildevert had by 
fiis bravery, saved her paternal roof from the rage of bandit- 
i who had attacked it. 

During a certain season when the three knights came re- 
gularly to woo this lady, she resolved to gct clear of these im- 
portuzate lovers at once, and forever. 

She announced according to the custom of the times, that 
a test should decide to which of the three the preference was 
due—a declaration which satisfied at once her parents and 
her lovers. The lady reserved to herself exclusively, the 
vight of naming what the test should be, of preparing it if ne- 
cessary, and of being present when it was executed. Tradi- 
tion, however, has not concealed from us the fact, that she 
was assisted in the execution ofher design by Hildevert, and 
by.an old faithful servant. 

When all tiie preparations were completed, she desired the 
frst of ber suitors to be called, and addressed him thns: 

‘My father has, for some time past, hac his coffin prepared, 
in order to remind bim that his term of life is drawing to a 











y behold. These commands obeyed, I 
ally love me.” 

, replied the knight, ‘can it be difficult for 
him fo act part of a dead man who is at every instant 
ready to espotise himself to death for those bright eyes?— 
Command what you please, you will find your lover unshaken 
to his latest breath: 

The young lady afterwards spoke in these terms-to the se- 
cond of ber suitors: 

‘We have a dead man in the castle; his corpse willbe laid 
jn the hall to night;.do me the favor to watch by its side, in 
order to prevent the oecurrence of any accident. It is abso- 
jutely necessary that you conduct yourself with resolution, 
and maintain your post by the side of the coffin whatever may 
By astrict fulfilment of these conditions, 
shall be enabled to judge of the sincerity of your love for 
(e.’ 

» ‘What command has issued from that lovely mouth?’ re- 
the knight. ‘This slender test my very squire would 
ingly undergo for a breakfest; and witerein can it possi- 

y offer arr difficulty to one who is ready to brave death 
that he may find favor in your sight?’ 

The lady then took the remaining one of her three suitors 
aside: 

‘1 intend,’ said she ‘to amuse myself atthe expense of a 
man who has undertaken to watch a corpsc to night, and 
who boasts and piques himself prodigiously upon his courage: 
Disguise yourself asa devil; { have a dress prepared for you. 
At the hour when spectres are said to visit the earth, go and 
terrify this gua’ dian of the dead, and endeayer to make him 
quit his post. But remember to maintain yourself resolutely 
in your own, whatever may happen, for by this I shall form 
my judgment of.the ardor of your passion for me.’ 

‘What! adorablo lady, is such infant sport as this, all that 
you require of my bravery and love? No matter; your plea- 


6ure is my law, and since it has taken this turn, should Luci- | ff 


~ himself guard this coffin, 1 would make him yield his post 
o me. 


As soon as night set in, a large coflin covered with black | 


was brought into the castle hali. Wax tapers and all the 
appointments of death were placed around. The knight to 
whom the p d been assigned, arrayed in a linen shroud, 
placed himse Pa Whe coffin in the presence of the lady, and 
clasped his hands firmly together;a crucifix was placed on 
~§ — and his head which rested on a. pillow, was crown- 
ed wi 
tenanee; and the lady after considering him in this situation, 
ped feigning to ie with horror at toe spect gave 

ctions not to open his eyes, or to give ast 
ipod ania re 


ers.—The livid tint of death disguised his coun- } 
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of gaiety and spirit, and laughed heartily with the rest of the 
guests at the current talesof sorcerers and spirits, swearing 
that from his very youth he had scoffed at the idea of ghosts. 
When the appointed hour arrived, he walked courageous] 
towards the hall, wheve the’ lady was-awaiting his arrival, 
with the old warder of the castle. She inducted him to his 
post, giving him however, at the same time, full liberty to 
walk or sit still—to read—in a word, to employ himself in 
any way he thought proper, providing only thathns should 
not lose sight of the corpse, and that he should defend rt from 
whoever might approach the coffin. 

When the lady and the warder had retired, the most pro- 
found silence reigned throughout the hall. The knight began 
to scrutinize it in every part, and at last exclaimed, ‘what 
will not love render a man capable of!’ then throwing him- 
self mto a chair near the coffin, he fixed his eyes upon the 
corpse. The sight of this object caused an involuntary shud- 
der to pervade his whole frame, for his brother suitor who 
counterfeited tlre dead man, played his part so well, and his 
pale and livid countenance resembled that of one in whom 
life had hecome extinct, so much, that the most distrustful 
eye would have been deceived. His head too, half raised, 
appeared as though it would advance towards the rash man 
who stared so fixedly upon him, and drag him with him to 
the tomb which already gaped for all that death had left him 
of mortality. The knight withdrew bis gaze from the hide- 
ous object before him, snuffed the lights, and began to read 
an ancient family clivonicle: and in this occupation he be- 
came so busied in the siege of some town in Italy, that he 
forgot the dead man in the coffin; and sharing the heroic sen- 
timents of the brave knights whose deeds rivetted his atten- 
tion, he became, like the first knight, prepared to push the 
adventure to its close. 

The Jady, who with her lover and the old warder, was ob- 
serving from a neighbouring apartment, what passed in the 
hall, began to entertain some misgivings respecting the suc- 
cess of her stratagem, when the hour of one struck loudly on 
her ear. Instantly the third knig! ¢ was heard to approach 
the hall. 

Heo struck a tremendous blow upon the door of the hall 
at the very moment when the knight who was poring over 
the chronicle, was engaged in his imagination, in cutting his 
way through a breach by the side of his gallant ancestors. 
The noise made him leap instantly from his chair as though 
the ham of him who struck had caught him suddenly by the 
hair. “Who goes there?” he exclaimed. No answer was 
returned; and the silence which had followed since the blow, 
was only interrupled by the echo of his voico. The guar- 
dian knight seized a taper, and drew near the door with a de- 
sign of opening it; but changing his purpose, he stopped, lis- 
tened attentively, and was about to repeat his question, when 
a second blow louder than the first, was heard. ‘Come in 
I tel] you,” exclaimed the guardian knight, and then stepped 
back a few paces, in order that he might keep his eye upoi 
the corpse which remained tranquil and motionless. 

The guardian knight placed his taper on the floor, drew his 
sword, and marched with lengthened strides towards tie 
door. A third blow, compared with which the others were 
really gentle, shook the door. At the same instant the two 
sides flew open and the devil entered. 

It is well known that in bodies of ignoranee such as that in 
which this adventure took place, the devil was firmly believ- 
edin by the inhabitants of Europe. The people, the knights, 
and even the princes themselves believed that he assumed 
all sorts: of. forms for the purpose of tormenting mankind.— 
Upon this occasion, he appeared in the guise ofa tali and ro- 
bust man, whose firm steps shook the flooring of the hall. 
His powerful arm. brandished a heavy lance; he cast a look 
full of fury upon the guardian knight, and another upon the 
corpse, and in spite of the glittering sword of the former, 
walked firmly towards the eoflin.. The guardian knight de- 
fended his post valiantly, and the issue was becoming doubt- 
ful, when the dead man forgot what he had toplay. The 
danger to which he found himself exposed, from the sturdy 
blows which rattled by his coffin, and his curiosity to behold 
the fray, induced him to raise himself in his coffin, and open 
his eyes; but no sooner did he behold the frightful figure of 
the enemy of souls, then he leaped from the coffin and pre- 
pared to flee. 

At the sight of a corpse in flight, the two combatants lost 
all courage; the devil made for the door, and the guardian 
knight took refuge in a neighbouring chamber. 

_ The younig lady accompanied by the witness of her success, 
outeied the hall, which rung with bursts of laughter; and re- 
calling the thace knights, who dared hardly raise their eyes 

©, she rc:minded them oftheir contract, and bade 
recollect thay both the laws of gallantry and knight- 
hood forbade them agwin to press their suit. 

The knights took a limsty departure from the castle, and 
Hildevert was shortly aftercvards united to the abject of his 
affections. 

—_—— ne 
LADY-LOVE: 
“TI saw there Aristotle also 
Whom that the queen of Greece als 0 
Hath bridled, that in thilke time 
She made him such a syllogisme 
That he forget all his logike.” 
The story whereon this sentence was founded was among 


knights and barons were discontented at the ehange, and A~- 
ristetle, as the tutor and guardian of his youthful course, en- 
deavoured to arouse anew the spirit of the hero. The prince 
attempted no lengthened reply to this appeal to his chivalry; 
“Sighing, alone he’ cried, as inly moved, 

Alas! these men, meseems, have never loved.” 

The grave saws of the sage took root however, in Alexau~ 
der’s heart, andhe absented himself from his mistress. She 
wailed her fate for some time in solitude, but at length as- 
sured that it wasnot the mere capriciousness of passion which 
kept him from her, she forced herself into the presence of he: 
lord.—Her beauty smiled away all the dreams of glory from 
his mind, and in the fondness of his love he accused Aristotle 
of breaking in upon his joy. But the dominion of his passion 
was only momentary, and recovering the martial tone of his 
soul, he declared the sad necessity of their parting. She then 
requested a brief delay, promising to convince the-king thai 
his tutor’s counsel derived no additional recommendation from 
his practice, for that he stood in need of as much instruction, 
as Alexander himself. Accordingly with the first appearance 
of the next morning, the damsel repaired to the lawn before 
the chamber where Aristotle lay. As she approached the 
casement,she broke the stillness of the air by chanting a love- 
ditty, and the sweetness of the wild notes charmed the phi~ 
losopherfrom his studious pages—He softly stole to the win- 
dow, and beheld a form fairer than any image of truth which 
his fancy had just previously been conceiving. Her face wa+ 
not shrouded by veil or wimple; her long flaxen tresses stray- 
ed negligently down her neck, and her dress, like drapery ou 
an ancient statue, displayed the beauty of a well-turned limb. 
She loitered about the place on pretence of gathering 2 branch 
of myrtle tree, and winding it round her forehead. When hex 
confidence in her beauty assured her that Aristotle was mad 
for her love, sho stole underneath the casement, and, in & 
voice checked by sighs, she sang that love detained her there 
Aristotle drank the delicious sounds, and-gazing, again hei 
charms appeared more resplendent than before. Reason 
faintly: whispered that he was not born to be loved, and that. 
his hair was now white with age, his forehead wrinkled witli 
study; but passion and yanity.drove awey these faint remon 
strances, and Aristotle Was asage nomore. ‘The darasel carc- 
lessly passed his window, and in the delirium of his love he 
caught the floating folds ofherrobe. She affected anger, and 
he avowed his passion. She listened to his confession with z 
surprise of manner that fanned his flame, and she answered 
him by complaining of the late coldness of Alexander. The 
greybeard, not caring for a return of love, so that she aecept- 
ed his suit, promised to bring his pupil to her feet, if she woul: 
bat confer some sign of favor upon itimself.—She feigned an 
intention of compliance, but declared that, before she yielded 
she must be indulged in a foolish whim which had long dis- 
tracted her fancy. Aristotle then renewed his professions ot 
devoted love, and she in sentences, bro’sen by exclamations 01 
apparent shame at her folly, vowed that she was dying to 
mount and vide upon the back of a wise man.—He was now 
so passionately in love, that the fancies of his mistress ap- 
peared divinest wisdom to his mind, and he immediately threw 
himself along the ground in acrawling attitude. She seated 
herself in a gorgeous saddle, which ske placed on his back 
and, throwing a rein round his neck, she urged him to pro- 
ceed. Ina few moments they reached the terrace under the 
royal apartments, and the king beheld the singular spectacle. 
A peal of laughter from the windows awoke the philosopher 
to a sense of his state, and when he saw his pupil he owned 
that youth might well yield to love, as it had power to brenix 
even the frost of age. 

Such was the lay of Aristotle which the wandering min 
strel chanted in the baronial hall, and the damsel in her lady’s 
bower, and. the pleasing moral of the fable was not more sin- 
cerely echoed by the shouts of the gallant knights and squires 
than by the broken sighs of beauty. 

“Mark ye, who hear me, that no blameful shade 
Be thrown henceforth on gallant or on maid; 
For here, by grave example taught, we find 
That mighty love is master of mankind. 
Love conquers all, and love shall conquer still.”’ 
{Wills’ Chivalry. 
a - 
LEOPARD HUNTING. 

The leopard of Southern Africa is known among the Cape 
colonists by the name of the tiger; but is, in fact, the real 
leopard, the felis jubata of naturalists, well known for the 
beauty of its shape and spotted skin, and the treachery ahd 
fierceness of its diopeeidion. The animal called the leopard 
(luipaard) by the Cape Dutch boors, is a species of the pan- 
ther, and is inferior to the real leopard both in size and beau 
ty. Both of them are dreaded in the mountainous districts 
on account of the ravages which they occasionally commit 
among the flocks, and on the young cattle and horses in the 
-breeding season. The South African panther is a cowardly 
animal, and, like the hyzna, flies from the face of man. The 
leopard also, though his low half smothered growl is frequent-. 
ly heard by night, as he prowls like an evil spirit around the 


‘(children excepted) unless previously assailed or exasperat- 
ed. When hunted, as he usually is with dogs, he instinctive- 
ly betakes himself to a tree, when he falls an easy prey to the 

tof the huntsman. The leopard, however, though far in- 
feriorin strength and intrepidity to the lion, is yet an extra 








The second knight began by doing ample honor to the 
splendid supper to Which he had boon taviter He was fall 
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the most popular of the times. The delights of love had mute 
Alexander pause in the career o 


ordinary active and furious animal; and when driven to ex- 


ambition. His host of! treumity, proves himself occasionally an antagonist not to be 






































































‘cottage of the kiaal, will seldom or neverattack mankind « 
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trifled with. The colonists relate many instances of arduous 
an@ even fatal encounters ofthe hunted leopard. The fol- 
lowing isone ofthese adventures, which oecurred in a fron- 
tier district in 1822, as described by one of the two individu- 
als so perilously éngaged in it. ‘Two boors returning from 
honting the hartebeest, (antelope bubalis,) fell in with a leop- 
ard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase to 
him. The anithal first endeavoured to escape by clambering 
~p a precipice; but being hotly pressed, and slightly wound- 
oa tya musket ball, he turned upon his pursuers with that 
frantic ferocity which on such emergencies he frequently 
displays, and springing upon the man who had fired at him, 
tore hint from his horse to the ground, biting him at thesame 
‘ime yery severely in the shoulder, and tearing his face and 
arms with his talons. The other hunter secing the danger of 
his comrade, (he was, if 1 mistake not, his brother) sprung 
from his horse, and attempted to shoot the leopard through 
the head; but whether owing to the trepidation, or the fear 
of wounding his friend, or the sudden motions of the animal, 
he unfortunately missed. The leopard abandoning his pros- 
lrateenemy, darted with redoubled fury upon this second an- 
‘agonist; and so fierce and sudden was his onset, that before 
the boor could stab him with his hunting knife, he had struck 
him in the eyes with his claws, and torn the scalp over his 
forehead. In this frightful condition, the hunter grappled 
with the raging beast, and struggling for life, they rolled to- 
zether down a steep declivity. All this passed so rapidly, 
‘thatthe other boor had scareely time to recover from the con- 
fusion in which his feline foe had left him, to seize his gun, 
and rush forward to aid his comrade, when he beheld them 
rolling together down the steep bank in mortal conflict. In 
a few moments he was at the bottam with them, but too late 
to save the Jife of his friend. The leopard had torn open the 
jugular vein, and so dreadfully mangled the throat of the un- 
‘Srtunate man, that his death was inevitable; and his com- 
rade had only the melancholy satisfaction of completing the 
testruction of the savage beast, already exhausted with sev- 
eral deep wounds inthe breast from the desperate knife of 
the expiring huntsman.—London Weekly Review. 
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LADIES’ DRPARTMEBENT. 








ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

Woman! thou balm of life! soother of my sorrows! solace of 
the soul! How dest thou lessen the load of buman misery, and 
Jead the wretch in the valley of delight. Without thee, how 
heavily would man drag througha weary world! But, if the 
warmly pressed hand of a loved and fascinating female be 
iwined around his supporting arm, how joyous, how lightly 
oth he trip along the path! The warm and tender friend, 
who, in the most trying situations retains her fondness, and 
i) every chanee of fortune preserves unabated love, ought to 
vc embraced as the best benison of heaven the completer 
earthly happiness. Let a man draw such a prize in the lot- 
tery of life, and glide down the stream of existence with such 
a partner, neither the coldly averted eye of the summer friend, 
nur the frown of an adverse fortune, should produce a pang, 
ror excite & murmur. 





FIRST LOVE 

Talk of first love asthe world may, we never experience in 
« Second any thing halfsosweet. The object beloved the 
second time may be more amiable; may be more deserving of 
iffection, but in the first there is a novelty of circumstance and 
‘ecling, an untasted cup of joy, which in a repetition falls short 
of its orriginal flavor. We are in a second affection, going 
ver & path already trodden; in the first we explore anew 
track covered with wild roses and spontaneous Iuxuriances, 
that diffuses odours which lose of their freshness on being a- 
gain exhaled. We always know we are in love the second 
‘ime, from our former experience. The first time we are nov- 
wes, and receive our maiden impressions gilded by brighter 
hopes, and hallowed by a sanctity that casts almost a reli- 
sious holiness over them, Repetition of love grows more and 
mote sensual; it is in youth’s first affection only that a.love 
like that of angels is exchanged; etherial, unstained, lucid 
with heavenly purity. First love is like youth, virtuous, full of 
ingenuous impulses and exalted feelings. In successive visi- 
tation it becomes corrupted, as in advanced vears-we get 
more and more the ereaturas of cireumstance, interest, and 
the world’seustom. Youth isinfinitely nearer the optimism 
vontemplated by moralists and philosophers than manhood. 
‘Love,’ too, ithas been observed wiscly, ‘is always nearer al- 
‘ied to melancholy than to jollity or mirth.’ The instances 
recorded of the purest and most exalted passion are among the 
cedate temperaments, The souls that feed upon themtelves, 
that keep back from the multitude, that cannot put up with 
common-placc, but aspire to idealities and creations of their 
awn; these have generally the earliest, the most durable, and 
ihe deepest impressions from love. 

Nature and Nature’s Godsmile uponthe union that is sweet- 
eneé by love and sanctified-by law. The sphere of our affec- 
Lion is enlarged, and our pleasures take a wider rage. We 
tecome more im tand respected among men, and exis- 
istence itself is doubly enjoyed with this our softer self. Mis- 
fortune loses half its anguish beneath the soothing influence 
of her smiles, and triumph becomes more tlompheod when 
shared withher. Without het whatisa man? A roving and 
restless being; driven at pleasure by romantic speculation, 
und cheated into misery by futile hops—the mad victim of 
‘wntamed passions, and the disapjgintet pursner of fruitless 
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joys. But with her he awakens with a new life. He follows 
a path—wider and nobler than the narrow road to self aggran- 
dizement—that is scattered with more fragrant flowers and 
illaminated by a clearer light. 








A SCRAP. 


“Oh! let me court Lethean streams. 
The sorrowing sense to steep, 

And drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I cannot weep.” 

Tn that season of life, when the heart’s enthusiasm gives 
fervour to all its affections, first commenced that unfortunate 
attachment between Augustusand Amelia. The genius and 
accomplishments of Augustus were the themes of every 
tongue. He possessed a proud and aspiring soul—he antici- 
pated, with sanguine confidence, the time when his talents 
and industry would be an honor to bimself, and service to 
those around him. His own Amelia, with a heart that could 
so wellappreciate his excellencies, found a proud enjoyment 
in those plaudits so often associated with his name, and hap- 
piness in those warm affections which her own charms had 
created. O! there wasnot one. thorn among the roses of their 
own Eden—there was not one cloud in the pure skies that il- 
lumined its bowers; there were nosounds but those a 
happiness, in cheering whispers, to the heart. If Amelia 
voice was heard in song, the strain was of the most joyous 
melody—her harp had not one sound of sadness-in its varied 
notes—and lightest in the dance were her own footsteps, a- 
mong its graceful evolutions. Thus passed those days away, 
till Augustus, in the tumults. of the world, exchanged the 
dreams of those romantic hours, for the cold realities of life: 
Aud cold they were to one so enthusiastic! rugged, indeed, 
to one so ambitious, were those steps toward the temple of 
fame, over which not even genius could give wings to bear 
him—but step by step his wearied feet must tread, till oven 
the hope which carried him along seemed to sicken with de- 
lay. Deep in his susceptible heart were the stings of disap- 
pointed ambition? In those woods which surreund the beau- 
tiful village where so many of his days had been passed, were 
breathed the murmurings of his discontent—and even those 
haunts which endeared this adopted home, were sought, not 
at once, to indulge in dreams of love and hope—but to hide 
amid their shades the dark despondence of hisspirit. A- 
melia, too, whose presence was once so replete with bright 
associations, served but to increase his gloom—vain was all 
the gaicty with which she hoped to dissipate his care. If in 
brighter hours Augustus was beloved with the fervor of her 
feeling nature, he was now, in his moments of gloom, cher- 
ished in her heart with on affection yet more impassioned. 
But why (thought she) the gathering shades upon his brow? 
Can he net be happy without the applause of a multitude?— 
Can he not leave the scene where his hopes have failed, and 
seek in love and friendship, alone, a joy worth all ambition 
could have promised?—-Amelia was happy still—for Augus- 
tus was the same to herns inher best days; and in losing the 
fickle favors of the world, she knew he had not lost that 
which ought to have secured them. Butwith all the splen- 
dor of talent, Augustus was deficient in firmness of mind, and 
independence of spirit. His time was wasted in gloomy in- 
dolence, till he at length sought in intemperance a fancied 
oblivion of his ills. The companions of his virtuous days for- 
sook him—-his friends, while they mourned his degeneracy, 
left in the haunts of dissipation one who might command 
the respect and admiration all. But Amelia, with woman’s 
constancy, was faithful still. Many were the efforts of her 
family to lead those affections from an object no longer wor- 
thy her regard—but Augustus, scorned and forsaken, found 
one, at least, whose look would not reproach, whose tongue 
would never censure. For him the music of her harp was 
still awakened—but at times a melancholy tone would steal 
into those strains meant for gaiety alone—-that eye, though 
its glances were all his own, was fast losing the lustre of its 
hue—and that check, where the rose once bloomed so bright- 
ly, had not now one trace of itserimson tinge. Each day, as 
it passed, brought deeper melancholy to the heart of Augus- 
tus—and fainter, with every morning’s dawn, beamed the eye 
of the unfortunate Amelia—till, at last, it was shrouded in 
death. She died the victim of love and grief.—Deeper, still 
deeper, in the intoxicating bowl, Augustus sought to steep 
his distracted senses. Thou’rt nothing—all are nothing now 
(thought he)—he dare not think upon the past—he would not 
dwell upon the future—his constitution, exhausted by excess, 
and wasted by the desponding melancholy which he so long 
had cherished, warned him of his approachingend. He a~ 
waited it with impatient despair... .. and Augustus, too, 
found an early grave—the victim of disappointed ambition 
and of blighted affection.—But, alas, 

“The only heart—the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
And mourn’d above his stone; 
That heart had burst—that eye was closed: 
Yea—closed before his own!” 
a 


‘MUSINGS 
What is death? A release from toil and labour? A state of qui- 
escence? A dreamless sleep, or ach of our restless and 
unjoyous existence elsewhere? ither does the eternal 
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what we know?” and what do we know 
nfriend, and father, and mother, and 
sister; their ngied with earth, but where is the 
spirit? Does it r body—or dées it sleep in un- 
consciousness unti great day of doom? We ano not— 
living man can never know—the sepulehre hy bm 
to disclose—the tenantless corpse hath no yoiee’ 
“What vast regions holé 
The immortal soul which hath forsook 

Its mansion in this fleshy nook.” 


But what does blamd religion tell us about death?—What- 
ever the change of existence it may bring, it is one of joy to 
the pure, saintad, and the upright. Life’s thousand trials, it< 
pangs, its anxieties, are over; the pure spirit findsa realm of 
purity, where all is light and peace—the hot arrow of envy, 
the web of cunning, the snare of falsehood, are not there. 
Let man, then, whatever be his trials and toils, so guide him- 
self, that he can with an approving conscience, 

“Wait the great teacher—Death!” 

And what is life?—-Why is it hugged with fondness, anf 
yielded with reluctance? Isitfor the pleasure which it af 
fords, or a fear of “those evils that we know not of?” What 
is there in life,that we should cling to it so fondly? —What are 
its enjoyments?—do they over-balance its pains? Let expe- 
rience answer. [M. ¥. Morn. Courier. 
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of death? It 























Mont Blanc.—Mont Blane was ascended on the 24th and 
25th of July, by two Englishmen, M. Fellows and Mr. Hawes, 
aided by nine guides. They attained tho summit without 
much difficulty, but the clouds prevented them enjoying any 
view when there. 

ang 
THE LATE PHENOMENON. 

The Providence Literary Cadet, after giving an account of 
the beautiful appearance of the “Bow of Light,” on Tues- 
day evening, adds the following: 

After it had fled, there was much speculation among the 
wise matrons of the day, who, very gravely, shook their heads 
and sagaciously undertook to make aceurate and positive pre- 
dictions, as to the events the phenomenon foretold. 

The goodly Mrs. Elapless, as she took a fresh pinch of snuff, 
exclaimed, ah me! we shall soon have a desolating war and 
famine, atid I romember that in the year 1772, just such 2 
thing appeared, and my good dear husband—heaven rest his 
soul,—-told me what it all meant. War, war, said he, we 
shall have, and our poor Ichabod, now in 


his year, 
will be killed: im the-battle. All things tu as my hus- 
band said’they would; Ichabod was killed! Ah me, these 
wars and clouds of light, are dreadful things! 

Miss Hatmah Hopeless, a maiden lady, who wearsa wig, 
made of the hair of her lover, who died at sea just eigtit and 
sixty years last Michaelmas day, declaredthat the very 
night her poor dear lover died, as she sat by the fire side, 2: 
winding sheet made its appearance on the candle, the black 
cat rounded up her back, one of the chairs danced round the 
room, and the warming pan fell slam bang on the floor, and 
looking out of the window she saw the very light that was 
now in the heavens! She knew that something dreadfal was 
to befal her—and sure enough, two days afterwards she- 
heard of the death of her beloved Charley! , 

Aunt Hannah, as she gazed — the light, wiped her spec- 
tacles, then her nose, and tlien her eyes, and witha shrug of 
the shoulder, which was as much as to say, I knowall about 
it, declared that it was prognostic ofa famine, and advised 
her neighbours, in the most pathetic tones, to be careful of 
their jonny cakes; and in all things act with great nce! 

Mrs. Lucretia O’Humbug, a lady from the Green [sie of 
the Ocean, who had listened attentively to the language of 
the sisterhood, now came forward “with fire inher heart and 
brimstone in her liver,” and offered her opinions on the sub- 
ject. Ye are all wrong about it, said she, and Vil tell ye, if 
ye’ll just stand back a little, just what itmanes! Och! you 
spalpeens, dint be after making such a botheration—it means 
just nothing at all, at ail! In auld Ireland they are as com- 
mon asglow-worms in a bog; and they are more bright and 
excellent too! We have them there at all times, if we want 
them, even at mid-day! Sostop your botheration—a mur- 
phy for your nonsense! 

Among others, who had gazed upon the stranger, was the 
artless and blue-cyed Julia!—Intently she surveyed the arch 


of light, and then turning to her cousin, ex its 
uty and majesty. In that arch, said she, I beliold the 
ce of a God—the image of my creator; it: an 
evidence of an all-wise being, which the sophist, the 
tic, and the speculations of the infidel philosophy Cannot de 
stroy. Who that beholdsit, can any — doubt that there 
is an Overruling Power; that there is a Being who fashions 


the order of nature, who regards even the sparrow’s fall, and 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb! And th her blue 
eye watched the departure of the bow of light with rapture, 
still she gazed upon it with awe, and offered up her orisons 
and praises to the throne of Mercy and of Grace—to the 
cetion, aiigpreantted «correct deleen'pertraltape of 
, she a correctly 
that iseneeliont end good—of all that can call forth the 
miration of man—a lovely and a virtuous woman, 
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spirit go, when it leaves its cold Clay?, To ate rest? | before the shrine of the Almighty, offering up the incense of 
It is the animal part of man which requites rest—it is the body | a pious and agrateful heart. 
which is fatigued by exertion, not’ pe ‘rae how can that ‘e may of the blandishments of modern 
which is immaterial suffer. weariness or fatigue? ‘What can | and of the ofa 
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can possess, but there is nothing that renders her so lively in 
the eyes of man, and so irresistibly interesting, as the attri- 
butes of unaffected piety; and when we behold her, bending 
Jowly in prayer, before the altar of her God, our hearts are 
captivated, and we behold her as shé is—the image of the an- 
gels, and heaven’s best gift to man. 

When the good Julia saw the last ray of light sink beneath 
the western horizon, she handed us the following lines, which 
we copy with great satisfaction, and shall be proud, if we 
make acceptable to our readers, her sclected effusion: 

THE BOW OF LIGIIT. 


The evening was glorious, an4 licht through the trees, 
Play’d in lustre, the rain drops, the birds and the breeze; 
The landscape outstretching, in loveliness lay, 
On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 

» - * * 


* « * 


The skies, like a banner, in sunset unroll’d, 

O’er the west through their splendour of azure and gold; 
But one cloud at a distance, rose dense and increas’d, 

*Till its margin of light, touch’d the zenith and east. 

We gaz’d on these scenes, while around us they glow’d, 
When a vision of beauty appear’d in a cloud; 

*T vas not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon that rolls lightly through star light and blue. 
Like a spirit it came, in the van of a storm, 

And the eye and the heart, hailed its beautiful form; 

For it look’d not severe, like an angel of wrath, 

But its garments of brightness illum’d its dark path. 

In the hues of its grandeur, sublimely it stood; 

O’er the river, the village, the field and the wood; 

And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright, 

As conscious they gave, and afforded delight. 

?Twas the Bow or Omnirorence bent in his hand, 

Whose grasp at creation the universe spann’d; 

*Twas the presence or Gop, in 2 symbol sublime, 

His bow from the flood, to the exit of time; 

Not dreadful as when in the whirlwind he pleads, 

When the storms are his chariot, and lightning his steeds; 
The black cloud of vengeance, his banner unfurl’d, 

‘To thuuder his voice to a guilt-stricken world; 

Jn the breath of his presence, when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, [plain, 
And the sword and the plague spot, with death strew the 
And vultures, and wolves, are the graves of the slain. 


Not such was that ticut now, that beautiful one, 
Whose arch was reflection—its key-stone, the sun: 
A pavilion it seem’d, with a deity graced, 

And Justice and Mercy met there and embraced. 
Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like love o’er a death couch, or hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retir’d, 
As Love had just vanished, or Hope had expir’d. 

I gazed not alone on the source of my song, 

To all who penevpir, these verses belong; 

Its presence to all, was the path of the Lord! 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm and ador’d. 
Like the visit—the converse of fricnds—or a day, 
That sow from my sight passed forever away; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance, shal! never depart. 
’Tis a picture in mem’ry, distinctly defin’d, 

With the strong and imperishing colors of mind; 

A part of my being, beyond my controul, 

Beheld in the cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 








VARIETIES. 








fuiil Duty—There is no virtue that adds so noble a chain 
to the finest traitsof beauty, as care of an aged parent— 
There are no tears which give so noble a lustre to the cheek 
of innocence, as the tears of filial sorrow. 

A Maxim,—which Periander of Corinth, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and be- 
nevolence, was,—/ingcr—‘be master of thy anger’—he con- 
sidered anger as the disturber of human life, the chief enemy 
both of public happinessand private tranquility ; therefore he 
thought that he could not lay on posterity a stronger obliga- 
tion to revere his memory, than by leaving them -~a caution a- 
gainst this outrageous passion. 

Literary Breakfast. 
Aglately a sage on fine ham was repasting, 
(Though for breakfast too savory, 1 ween, 
He exclaimed toa friend, who sat silent and fasting, 
‘What a breakfast of learning is mine!” 
A breakfast of learning!” with wonder he cried; 
And laugh’d, for he thought him mistaken; 
“Why, what is it else!” the sage quickly replied, 
“When I’m making large extracts from Bacon!” 
Marvied on Thursday, the 23d inst. by the Rev. J. Herron, 
Mr. Wim. Silk to Miss Lucinda Tow, both of St. Clair 
This buxom damsel made a net, 
Intricately of tow, 
It seems that she was fully set 
To cateh the silk-en beau. 
I’ve read the Metamorphoses 
Of Ovid o’er and o’er, > 
But such an uncouth change ag this, 
I never heard before, 














Whatstrange fantastic whims do dwell 
In minds both high and low, 

She likes to handle silk full well, 
While he prefers the tow. + 

Now every day this new made wife 
May honey sip and milk, 

And ff she don’t dress gay through life, 
Tis not for want of silk. 


The above (says the Pittsburgh Statesman,) is one of Coop 
Doyle’s best good things about a Mr. Silk and a Miss Tow— 
The following by Mr. Samuel Rogers (tlhe Coop Doyle, of 
London,) is of the same kidney, but not so savory as the pro- 
duction of our “native” wag. 

The following marriage is announced in the papers:—Tho- 
mas Butler Chin, esq. of Close Litchfield, to Eliza Tippet, 
daughter of the late Secretary of the Navy.” A wag, who 
is always on the alert, wrote the following couplet upon this 
union: 

“Although the sun is sultry yet, 
The cold will soon set in; 

And Thomas does quite right to get 
A Tippet for his Chin.” 


Rustic Politeness—The father of the present Lord Abingdon, 
who was remarkable for the stateliness of his manners, one 
day riding through a village in the vicinity of Oxford, met a 
lad dragging a calf along the road, who, when his lordship 
came up to him, made a stop, and stared him full in the face. 
His lordship asked the boy if he knew him. He replied, ‘Yes.’ 
‘What is my name?? ‘Why, Lord Abingdon,’ answered the 
lad. ‘Then why don’t you take off your hat?’ ‘1 will, sir, 
said the boy, ‘if yell hold the calf.’ 

Requisites for a politictan—The editor of the Nantucket In- 
quirer remarks, that assurance and flexibility are the principal 
requisites for forming a modern politician. 

Serious Affray!—It is reported that a postmaster having ve- 
ry carelessly placed the Jackson and Adams papersin the 
same end of the mail bags, a battle took place whieh produ- 
ced serious consequences to the other packages, and so alarm- 
ed the horse that it was with difficulty the carrier could man- 
age him. 

No singing, no preaching—A singular occurrence took plaee 
in the parish church of Tring, in Hertfordshire, on Sunday 
morning last. The clergyman having given some offence to 
the musical persons whousually furnish the choir, that im- 
portant part ofa country church called the Spring Gallery, 
was left wholly unoccupied, and the clerk in vain announced 
the psalm with “Let us sing the praise,” &c. in his most in- 
viting way—no one answered the invitation; and the silence 
remained unbroken by a single voice for the space of at least 
fifteen minutes, the congregation in the meanwhile staring 
at each other in stupid amazement. At length the Clerk a- 
rose, and read from a written paper, “that he was desired to 
give notice that it was not the intention of the Minister to 
preach a sermon until the congregation sung a psalm:” again 
universal silence reigned, except only where a good natured 
old gentleinan was scen skipping from pew to pew, using his 
utmost powers of persuasion to induce some ofhis meighbors 
to commence the stave; but all being ineffectual, the clerk, 
after aspace of five or six minutes, again rose and said, ‘“‘he 
was desired tc give notice that there would be no sermon.””— 
The congregation, thus unceremoniously dismissed, left the 
church without the usual blessing, or any formal close of di- 
vine worship.—Eng. pap. 

Finis—Beneath this word, at the end of some very stupid 
book, a wit added the following pointed couplet: 

Finis! an error, or a lie, my friend! 
In writing foolish books there is no end. 

Inniovations—We ought not to be over anxious to encour- 
age innovation in cases of doubtful improvement; for an old 
system must ever have two advantages over a new one: it is 
established, and it is understood. 

Economy—aA rich and parsimonious person, remarkable for 
having by his will preferred public charities to his relations, 
was fond of going to the theatre, and taking his great coat 
withhim. Sut where should he leave this useful appendage 
during the performance? The box-keepers would expect at 
least sixpence; and, should he leave it at a coffee house, he 
must spend threepence to obtain house-room for it. His_in- 
vention supplied him with a method cheaper and equally se- 
cure. He pledged his garment every evening that he attend- 
ed the play, at a pawnbroker’s, near the door, for a shilling. 
This sum he carried back at the close of the play, added one 
penny to it for interest, and received his great coat again 
safe and sound, as if it had literally been laid up in lavender. 

Aitecdote for Antiquarians—Pine, the engraver and herald, 
used to relate the following anecdote of Dr. Stukely:—As 
the doctor and some other curiosos, among whom was Mr. 
Pine, where visiting certain antiquities in Hertfordshire, they 
came to a place called Cwsar’s Stile, situated on the brow of 
an eminence. No sooner was the place named, than the doc- 
tor stopped all of a sudden, and after an attentive survey of 
the neighboring ground, pronounced it to be directly the site 
ofa fortified pass which Ceasar had left behind him in his 
march from Covey Stakes to Verulam. Some of the company 
demurring from this opinion, a debate arose, and an aged 
man, a laborer, coming up, the doctor asked him, with great 
confidence, whether that wasnot called Cesar’s Stile? “Aye, 

master,” said the old man, ‘‘that'® is; I have good reason to 
know it, for many a day did |. work upon it for old Bob Cx- 
sar, rest his soul; he lived in yonder farm; and a sad road it 





was before he made this stile.” 
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y-Ths stanzas from a valued and attentive correspondent, 
“On the Death of Camilla,” we regret being obliged to defer 
until our next. 
—2—— 
The election in this city, on Monday last, resultedin the 
choice of Messrs. Steuart and M‘Mahon, the Jackson candt- 


dates, for the legislature, and of Mr. Wim. Ball as sheriff of 


Baltimore county. The canvassing, as we before remarked, 
turned on the Presidential question, but, like the result ia 
most of the counties, is considered as furnishing no correct 
data on which to build the expectations of either party—lor 
cal causes, as well as personal attachments and private en- 
mities, will, on such occasions, have their sway, in despite of 
all the drilling of partisans to lay them aside. Our city elec- 
tion, though it has resulted in the loss of the old members, 
has evinced in their behalf, and of Mr. Stricker in particular, 
a sentiment of admiration and respect, which will amply 
counterbalance the effects of disappointment which defeat 
might otherwise have created. Notwithstanding the earn- 
estness with which the contest was conducted, the instances 
were rare, indeed, in which the meed of applause so justly due 
was withheld from this gentleman, for the ability with whieh, 
he had maintained the honor and interests of his native city 
in the halls of the legislature,—for his private worth and 
unblemished reputation—as well as for the firmness and in- 
dependence of character which he displayed;—and none were 
more forward to render this tribute of respect, than many of 
those who were found in the ranks of the opponents to hls 
re-election, and who were thus arrayed from motives arisimy 
from what they considered a sense of duty which even their 
high esteem for him could not outweigh. Mr. Stricker can. 
not consider the result altogether as a defeat—it is to him « 
triumph—he has been tried, as it were, ina fiery furnace, an‘ 
passed the ordeal unhurt—our elections genecally have the 
eftect of testing the private virtues, as well as the public cor: 
duct of the candidates, and wo to him whose reputation canno! 
withstand the scrutiny. So well satisfied were their const» 
tuents that they had amply and ably fulfilled the trust which 
was confided to them, that had the election hinged on othe. 
grounds than those which determined it, Messrs. Stricke: 
and Tyson would probably have resumed their seats in ite 
councils of the state, without an opposing voice—and, then! 
displaced for a while, by causes over which they had ne 
controul, their fellow-citizens will not lose sight of their wes 
rits,—but when the violence of party shall have subsiiew 
and a contest for public favor is to be had, of which merit 
lone is to be the umpire, they will have no cause to fear the 
result. These remarks are not intended to convey any ui. 
favorable impression towards the members eleet-—on the cons 
trary we have every confience iu their abilities and zeal. ana 
believe that their constituents will have no cause to regre) 
the choice which has been made. Removed, as we feel ou:- 
selves, from the strife of partly, we may be permitted to offe 
our feint tribute to merit and talent, without danger of being 
considered as acting under its influence and controul 

The following, it is generally believed, from the retury 
which have been received, will be the situation of parties i: 
the next House of Delegates. The Senate comprise a major 
ty of the friends of General Jackson. 

Adininistration. Jackson 
Annapolis city, - $ - U 


Baltimore city, - 0 - 2 
Baltimore county — - 9 - 4 
Harford, - 2 - 3s 
Anne Arundel, - 2 - 2 
Montgomery, -. & 2 
Frederick, - j - 3 
Washington, ° 0 - 4 
Alleghany, : 4 - 0 
Charles, - 4 . g 
St. Mary’s, - A 9 
Calvert, - 3 i * 
Prince George’s, - 4 - 6 
Cecil, - 0 - 4 
Kent, - 2 . 2 
Talbot, - 2 - ‘s 
Queen Ann’s, 9s te “A 1 
Caroline, ° 4 - a 
Dorchester,  *% - 1 
Somerset, - 4 - 1) 
Worcester, - A , 6 
50 30 
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The votes for delegates to the legislature from the” city of 
Baltimore, stood as follows: 


For George H. Steuart, 4078 
J. V. L. M‘Mahon, 4055 
John Stricker, 3612 

3071 


John S. Tyson, 

Kinsey Johns, Esq. the Administration candidate for Con- 
evess from the state of Delaware, has been elected by a ma- 
jority of about 500 votes. 

ee 

The following note to the editor of the Mobile Register, 
contradicts the assertion which had been made in that paper, 
that the Mexican squadron had been ordéred by the Collec- 
ior to leave the port of Key West:— 

“Com. Porter presents his respects to the editor of the Re- 
vister, and begs leave to correct an error which has crept in- 
to his paper of the 8th. respecting the Mexican squadron.— 
Com. Porter assures the editor, that the squadron left Key 
West for Pensacola in consequerice of orders which he him- 
self gave to that effect, and solely for the purpose of relieving 
the government of the United States from any embarrass- 
ments it might feel itself under from his remaining longer 
inere.”? 

——ee— 

Lirrrary—The Hon. Licut. De Roos’ Personal Narrative 
as arrived at its third edition in London. The London New 
‘Times observes, ‘the Americans, it is said, are very sore at 
te publication.’ This will probably call for a fourth edition. 

A map of the inland navigation, canals and rail roads, to- 
vether with the site of the various mineral productions of 
tiveat Britain, was to be published last month in London—It 
lias been made from actual surveys. 

Mrs. West, author of a Tale of the Times, &c. hasa new 
iovelin the London press, entitled “Old Fashioned Notions.” 

Mr. Jared Sparks of Boston, has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing the most valuable of the public and private pa- 
pers of Washington—they are now ready for the press. 

ie 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

thie Canada, arrived at New York from Liverpool, brings 
files from the latter place to ihe evening of the Ist of Septem- 
and Tendon to the 30th of August, inclusive. 
nothing of much interest. The Porte remained intractable 

n the ject of Greece; and the design of the Pacha of F- 
vypt to renounce his allegiance, continues to be asserted. 
Hie appointment of Don Mizuel as regent of Portugal, is de- 
ciared by a London print, to be beyond doubt. 

Mr. Huskisson reached London on the 28th August, and 
had beenengaged in conferences with Lord Goderich, Mr. S. 
Bourne, and Mr. Herries, but the result was not known on 
the evening of the 30th. 
Wellington, as commander in chief of the army, is officially 
innounced. The Earl of Fife is appointed Lord ofthe Bed- 
chamber, in place of the Marquis of Londonderry, resigned.— 
The Lord Chief Baron Alexander, succeeds Lord Manners as 
Chaneeler of treland. 

\dvices from Constantinople to the 26th July, say that the 
vorte was determined not torecognize the principle of the 
Hreaty concluded between England, Russia, and France, and 
iy send passports to the Ambassac 
it should be attempted to be put inte execution. 

The small-pox was making dreadful ravages in London. 

The Russian fleet of five sail of the line and three frigates 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 24th of Aug. for Cronstadt. 
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Orders have been received at Portsmouth, for the whole of 


ie light ships composing the Experimental squadron, to be 
titted for foreign service with al! possible expedition. 

f.ctters from St. Petersburg deseribe the greatest activity 
s prevailing in the War and Foreign Department in that ca- 

pial, and state thato new declaration respecting the nego- 
ciation at Constantinople was on the eve of being addressed 
‘yy Russia to the other great powers of Europe. The Empe- 
vor is said to have manifested much discontent at the delays 
and tergiversation of the Porte, and to be firmly resolved on 
pitting an end to the effusion of blood in the Peloponessus. 

The loan of 400,060 florins, negociated by the Magistrates 
of the Hogue, for making a canal to Schevenmger, was filled 
upin four days 
tn Syria the ravages of the plague have been frightful. In 

leppo and Damascus, the inhabitants died to the number of 
i thousand in aday. The city of Tokat, in the province of 

Sicoas, in Asia Minor (celebrated for the rich copper mines 
1 its vieinity,) has been nearly destroyed by an earthquake, 
which also did great damage in the adjacent country. 

‘rhe accounts from Catalonia were more and more alarm- 
iw. The number of rebels in arms was said to have been 
cunlarly organized, and all opposition in the field had ceas- 

a! us the Royal Volunteers could no longer be trusted. 

‘The London New Times of the 30th, contains a long letter 
from Barry E. O'Meara, addressed to the public, in which he 
comments on the statements of Sir Walter Scott, in his Life 
of Napoleon, respecting the treatment of that individual at 
st. Helena. He furnishes authenticated facts in opposition 
40 those statements, which go to prove that Sir Walter has, 
to say the least, been very careless in collecting his facts. 

The Constitutionel states, that the passage of Mr. Huskis- 
son through Paris had excited deep intcrest in consequence 
gf the important events which were taking place, almost at 
that very period, in the Peninsula; and that the Right Hon- 


wae 


The appointiaent of the Duke of 


lors of these three Powers if 


ourable Gentleman had held several long conferences with 
the President of the Council (M. de Villele) with whom it 
was supposed that he had discussed those important subjects. 


———P— 

Science.— University of Maryland—We congratulate the 
friends of this institution, on the appointment of N. R. Smith, 
M. D. late Professor of Anatomy in the University of Ver- 
mont, and more recently in Philadelphia, to the chair of sur- 
gery. This gentleman is the son of Nathan Smith, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery and the practice of Physic, in Yale Col- 
lege, who has, during a long course of years, been considered 
as one of the most distinguished surgeons in the U. States.— 
As Professor N. R. Smith-has been for several years engaged 
in the practice of surgery to a very considerable extent, we 
cannot entertain a doubt that he possesses all the qualifica- 
tions necessary to the now important and interesting field of 
duty to which he has been transferred. He is known to Me- 
dical men as the author of a work on digestion, and of seve- 
ral well written communications in different medical jour- 
nals.—The Anatomical preparations, and surgical apparatus 
belonging to this gentleman, will be a valuable acquisition 
to the medical department of this university—and we are 
not a little gratified at the assurance, that the “Monthly 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery,” of which Professor Smith 
is sole editor, will be continued and published in this city. 

The Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in the 

Jniversity of Nashville, has been accepted by James Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of New York. Mr. Hamilton is well known to hold 
a high rank among the distinguished mathematicians of the 
East. 

The Rev. T. M‘Auley, of New York, has been elected Pre- 
sident of the Transylvania University, in Kentucky; and Jno. 
Pope, esq. professor of law in the same institution. 

Columbian College, in the city of Washington, is about to 
be re-opened, under highly favorable auspices. 





The Croup—For this disorder, so fatal to children, M. Bre- 
tonneau, a medical man at Tours, who has long made the sub- 
ject his study, appears to have discovered a certain cure. It 
consists of blowing alum into the throat of the child by means 
of an instrument which M. Bretonneau has invented for the 
purpose, In some cases, two or three repetitions of this treat- 
ment are sufficient; in others, five or six are necessary. Nu- 
merous children, who were rapidly falling victims to this 
frightful disorder, after the exhibition of the antiphologistic 
and other supposed remedies, have been cured by M. Bre- 
tonneav.—-Lit. Gazette. 

Artificial Eyes~Mr. Jolin Scudder, of New York, advertis- 
es that on applicationto him, he willsupply the loss of an 
eye, by an artificial one, made to imitate the real eye, 
and move with if in any direction, and so nearly resem- 
bling life, as ‘to deceive the most sceptical.” His eyes are 
made of the finest French enamel, highly polished, and he 
says will last twenty years if not broken, and may be worn 
with ease, and without the least pain. 

Tue Arts—We observe, in the auction hall of the Ex- 
change, 2 large street lamp, or Jantern, manufactured at the 
Jersey Glass works, ina manner different from thatof any ar- 
ticle of the kind heretofore produced in this country. Its pe- 
enliar merit consists in being made of stainedand marble gluss, 
by an artist from England, who, we should imagine, could 
not fail to find encouragement in his line in the United States. 
The colouring and ornamenting of the material(common win- 
low glass) is beautifully done, and may be adapted to the 
greatest variety of fashionable and useful purposes, The dye- 
ing orstaining has been witnessed before, in some specimens 
from the same hand, but nothing in its present state of finish, 
though frequent in Europe, has been seen before in America. 
From what we perceive of this improvement in the ari, we 
may rationally expect the attention of builders and directors 
of churches, and other public edifices, to be attracted to- 
wards it—so peculiarly adapted to the solemn and magnifieen: 
in architectural beauty and grandeur, as well as calculated 
for the more humble but general and practical accommoda- 
tron of the fanciful and curious in the minor branches of com- 
meree and trade.—M. Y. Stetesman. 

New Steam Engine—A person residing in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, has nearly completed a small engine, which, 
it is said, will combine safety, simplicity and economy in a 
degree surpassing any of the steam engines now inuse.. It 
will be free from the heat and the danger which accompany 
highly elastic steam, as in the engine of Perkins; and from the 
tremulous motion, and the rumbling noise produced by that 
of Brown. It willoccupy But little space, probably Jess than 
that of Perkins, and so silent that it cansearcely be heard— 
There is no fire, no boiling water, no burning of gas. It is 
light, simple and eflicient, dissipating, at first sight, all those 
apprehensions which other engines are calculated to excite. 
It can be regulated so as to work with a pressure of from one 
to six hundred pounds upon the square inch, with a very mo- 





MIRROR OF TASTE. 





LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Walking Dress.—A dress of canary-yellow gros de Naples 
with three very broad distinct bias folds on the border of the 
skirt. Sleeves a la Marie, with antique its at the wrists 
and an enamelled bracelet of white and gold next the hand. 
Fichu-pelerine of fine India muslin, with long mantelet ends, 
the pelerine finished all around by Spanish points, edged with 
fine braiding, and surmounted by flutings of Jace. The ends 
of this elegant out-door covering are drawn through a belt of 
tartan-riband; yellow checquers ona white ground; though 
some ladies prefer the pattern to be of different colors. The 
pelerine is fastened at the throat with a bow of riband, the 
same as the belt; a smail triple French ruff of lace surmounts 
the fichu part.—The hat is of white crape or ehip, and is or- 
namented with bows and long puffs of tartan riband; yellow, 
on a white ground. Blue silk stockings, with kid slippers ot 
the same color, en sandales, complete the dress.—La Belle As- 
semble. 

Evening Dress.—A gown of a novel description, the lower 
part being made like a pelisse robe, of pink crape, richly or- 
namented with satin of the same color. One broad bias fold 
of pink satin surrounds the border, cut in points next the knee, 
to which it nearly ascends: at the part where the robe closes 
down the front of the skirt is a broad layer of satin, notched 
in points on each side; down the centre of this ornament are 
bows of pink satin riband, placed at equal distances. The 
body is finished in front with fichu robings in points, similax 
in appearance to tee Anglo-Greekstomacher. The sleves are 
long, and white crape, with double rows of antique points of 
while satin; next the hand, a broad gold bracelet, fastened 
withacameo head. A dress hat of white transparent crape; 
under the brim a fluting of broad blond; the crown of the hat 
covered with beautiful white plumage, playing in every di- 
rection.—id. 

a — 
TUE DRAMA. 

Miss Rivers made her first appearance at the Boston The- 
atre on Thursday weck, in the character of Portia. ‘Her fi- 
gure (says the Statesman) is elegant and commanding; he: 
face beautiful, intellectual and full of sweet expression, and 
her action corresponds with her figure. The tones of her 
voide are perfectly enchanting. They seem to vary between 
playful and pensive, like the song of the nightingale, and we 
only regret, that they shouldever cease. The embarrass~ 
ment of the occasion prevented her giving the requisite en- 
ergy and spirit to the part, but nevertheless the performance 
was correet and pleasing.” 

A new piece called “Winning a Husband,” in which Miss 
Rock will personate seven opposite characters, is in prepara- 
tion at the Boston theatre. This lady is noticed in high 
terms of praise. She made her first appearance before an A- 
merican audience on Wednesday, the 18th, in the character 
of Letitia Hardy, and Clari in thedMfaid of Milan. The eritie 
says: “The parts were happily adapted to exhibit specimens 
of the great variety of her pov- rs. As an animated pezform- 
cr of comedy, a vocalist, and a tragic actress, she combines 
ialents thatare rarely tobe found united. In 2% various 
shades ofall, she exhibits the peculiar attributes of a pro- 
f:ssed votaress of either; and whether it be in acting or 
singing, she can i command the playful or pathetic 
powers, and they ar@'the soul and spirit of the drama.” 

Mr. Wemyss, «ays the London Courier, has engaged the 
following ladics and gentlemen for the Philadelphia theatre, 
who will sail from Liverpool early in September:—Mr, and 
Mrs Sloman ef Covent Garden; Mr. and Mrs. Rawbothom of 
the Coburg; Mr. Southwell and Mr. and Mrs. Mereer of Dru- 
ry Lane; Mr. 8. Chapman of the English Opera House; Miss 
Einery, of the Surrey; Mrs, Austin of the Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Hutchings of the York theatre.” 

The Chatham Garden Theatre, New York, is offered for 
sale or Jease-—having failed of suceess under its late Mana- 
ger, Mr. H. Wallack. This was the first rival establishment 
to the Park, and for along time was liberally patronized, 
and skilfully directed; but at the decease of its founder, Mr. 
Barricr, it fell into other hands, and soon became anh unpro- 
fitable concern. 

The French company commenced its performance in Phil- 
adelphia on Monday evening, to a brilliant andience. The 
playing, says the U.S. Gazette, was highly gratifying, and 
the zmusic was of the most attractive character. 





MASONIC.-—At a regular meeting of Washington Lodge, 
No. 3, held at their room oun Fell’s Point, on Tuesday evening, 
the 2d inst. it was 

Resolved, That the members attached to this Lodge wear 
crape on their hats and left arms for the period of twojmonths, ~ 
as a testimonial! of respect to tie memory of their depart 
worthy brother, William P. Parnes, who for twenty-eight 
years discharged faithfully tue duties of Treasurer tothe 





derate strain upon any given part of the machinery. The 
ingenious inventor, whose name will appear in due time, | 
pledges himself, that an engine of sixty horse power shall be 
kept to work night and day, for ong month, at the cost not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars. 





The Travels of Breydenbrachus, printed at Mentz, in 1486, is 
perhaps the first book of travels that ever was printed,and is 
adorned with maps and pictures very remarkable. The view 
of Venice is more than tive feet long, and the map of the Holy 








Land more thap three: it is printed in the Gothi¢ character, 


Py od 


Lodge. 
Resolved, That the Lodge Room be hung with mourning 
for six months. 














 MARRIED,—On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey. Mr. 
Waugh, Mr. Edward Collison, to Miss Hannah W. Little, of 
this city. 

On Saturday by the Rev. Dr. Glendy, Mr. Dennig Harring- 
ton, merchant, to Miss Catharine Robinson, all of thiscity. 


DIBD,—On Wednesday evening, Mr. William S. Cross. 












When o’er thesilent seas alone, 

Vor days and nights we've cheerless gone, 
Oh! they who've felt it, know how swect 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 


‘Ship a hoy!’ our joyfulery, 

Sparkling at once is every eye, 

While, answering back, the sounds we hear, 
‘Ship a hoy! what clieer, what cheer?’ 


Then sails are back’d, we nearer come, 
Kind words are said of friends and home; 
And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 
To sail o’er silent seas again. 


— 
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_ MASONIC RECPRD. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 
Nelivered before the fraternity of Ark Lodge, in Geneva, On- 
tario county, on the festival of St. John the Baptist, and 
the dedication of the new Masonic Hall, June 25, A.L. 
5827.—By Rev. Comp. Joun A. Crank. 


If associations for benevolent purposes are deemed requi- 
site, and the testimony of good men arc in their favour, I feel 
confident that masonry cannot but be viewed favorably by an 
audience of such enlightened views and discriminating judg- 
ment, as the one I have the honor to address on this occasion. 
And my confidence is founded upon this fact, that the object 
{or which masonry is instituted is none other thanto make 
hetter and happier the human race—to diminish the sum of 
human nome and increase the sum of human happiness. 

We have already remarked that that moral fabric which 
‘God's own hand reared up, has been fractured by the tre- 
mendous shock of sin. it has fallen down—it lies in didapida- 
ted ruins before us. The sole design of the masonic iostitu- 
tion, is to rebuild this moral edifice with such order and pro- 
portion, that it may again bear on its columns the image of 
as and on its arches the inscription, ‘Holiness to the 

ord.” it by no means claims the ascendancy over, or at- 
tempts to supercede the necessity of religion. God, as 
our creator, has arightful claim toour faith, our (rua, our 
worship and our obedience. In the proper exercise of these 
consists our religion. There are, however, other duties 
which we owe remotely to God, but immediately to ourselves 
ind our fellow-men. Am these, are temperance, chastity, 
lruth, justice, and charity. The faithful discharge of our du- 
ties, in + ow language, is called morality. It is the pro- 
(essed object of masonry to take charge of this class of du-j 
ties; it therefore has the same connection with religion that 
morality has. The eer | that isnot based upon a belief 
i God, and in the accountability of man, must necessarily 
he built upon the sand, and is liable therefore to be swept a- 
way by the first flood of foelipg or tempest of passion. » In en- 
tering this institution, therefore, all the candidates are re- 
ao the veil that concealed its sacred mysteries, is 
rawn, to avow their belief and trust in God, as the moral go- 
vernor of the universe. 

Masonry does not pretend to prescribe our religious creed, 
or investigate our mental exercises. It us to the bible 
for ourreligion. As amoral institution sesses decided 
andunquestionable excellencies to recommend it. These 
chiefly consist in 

1. Its mode of inculcating duty, and 

2. In the peculiar advantages of its discipline. 

1. Its mode of inculcating duty. Donot imagine that we 
suppose there resides in its unseen appessine, a mysterious 
influence or magic power, by which the moral tastes of the 
beings that are brought into contact with it, are instantly 
transformed. 

Masonry can exert no influence over a2 man that has not a 
sense of moral obligation. ‘'Tliis is the prop upon which its le- 
vel must rest. With this prop and its own level, it can lift the 
man into the pure clear sky of virtue. This isnot accom- 
plished by one daring and successful effort, but by long and 
continued training. ‘The bettering of the moral condition of 
one human being, is considered worth all the pains and pa- 
tience that can be expended upon it. ‘The idea is adopted 
which we have already advanced, that the merit of this deed 
is enhanced just in proportion to the pains that are taken, 
and the difficulties that are encountered in its accomplish- 
ment. 

The peevliarity of the masonic mode of inculeating duty, 
consists in jts being accommodated to man with a specific re- 
ference to his known habits of thought and action. We are 
creatures of sense rather than of intellection. Truths of the 
most interesting nature can be fixed in the mind scarcely one 
fleeting moment, unless aided by the impression of sensible 
objects. 

Whether this is owing to the debasing influence of sin, or 
the necessity that is laid upon most of the human family, of 
being constafitly conversant with objects and employments 
that shrink he intellectual powers, and limit the field of 
their operaffon—the fact is evident, that the majority of 
mankind cannot be made to feel the force of truth that stands 
naked and unconnected with something sensible. 

Masonry has kept this fact full in view, and endeavored to 
meet the ooage in its mode of inculcating duty. This 
mode censists in the use of sensible signs addressed to the 
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nected with acts and objects with which we ere all familiar. 


| Whenever any of these’acts or abjects are presented to the 


ere, the ear, or the ‘touch, the moral duty associated with 
that act or object'is. immediately brought before the mind— 
Familiar objects thus become powerful mediums of instruc- 
tion. You are all aware of the increased vivacity and im- 
pressiveness 7, to discourse by metuphors, similies, and 
comparisons. The mode of teaching by sensible objects is as 
much more impressive than this, as the actual presence of 
some grand or ‘beautiful seene is, than the mere Gescription of 
it. 

It is of no consequence what mey be the symbols employ- 
ed, whether they be the the visible heavens, tho productions 
of nature, or the movements of the human body. Whether 
they be mathematical lines, or the implements of husbandry 
and architecture—If they are addressed to the senses, and 
the truths associated with them understood, they will pro- 
duce an impression. ft was by such symbols that all the 
world was preserved for ages. The hieroglyphics inscribed 
upon the collossal structure that outlives the ravages of thou- 
sands of years, contained asummary of the most sublime in- 
ventions of man. 

The symbolic hieroglyphics however, must have been de- 
fective as vehicles of human knowledge, on account of the 
great multiplicity of the subjectsof human learning. Notso 
as the vehicles of moral instruction, for the moral duties, in- 
volving a single general principle, are in numbors few. They 
ean therefore all be tecthented in this way with great effect. 

As these mediums of instruction constitute in part the se- 
cret and undivulged signs of recognition in this fraternity, it 
may not bo improper to observe, that the objection frequent- 


Jy brought against masonry on account of its being a secret 


association, must appear to every judicious mind without va- 
lidity. Itis nota part ofmy present design to enter into a 
full developement of the reasons that support the propriety of 
the seeret convocatinns of this association. 

On this article 1 shall barely mention, that that part of ma- 
sonry over which the veil of profound secrecy has forever 
hung, is free from every stain. It does not dread the light— 
its deeds are not evil. 

But as io the original formation of this institution, its mys- 
teries constituted one of its essential parts—these cannot bo 
removed, without demolishing the whole fabric. I know not 
that these remarks will satisfy those whp think that there 
must necessarily be something wrong in ali that is concealed. 
But apply this principle to the sciences, and see if its correct- 
ness will then be acknowledged, I can readily imagine one 
unacquainted with the method of investigating the relations 
of quantitics, by arbitrary signs, bending with perplexed and 
irritated fecling over the pages of an algebra. In his eye 
there rests upon its symbols and various processes an inexpli- 
cable mystery. He may ask you to bring the matter down 
to his entire comprehension, and require you to do it by aban- 
doning those arbitrary symbols which constitute the whole 
machinery of algebra, and without which a single operation 
could not be performed. 

In the same manner one may ask us to bring the mysteries 
of masonry down to his entire comprehension, and require us 
to doit by abandoning those conventional signs, which enter 
into the very contexture of the system, and which, if remov- 
ed, would necessarily destroy the whole establishment. Up- 
on the propriety of such a requirement, I make no comment. 

2. Wesaid that one of the excellencies ef masonry, as a 
moral institution, consisted in the peculiar advantages of its 
discipline. Its disciplinary powersextend no farther than 
reproof, suspension and expulsion. In all associations formed, 
either for conferring benefits or receiving improvement, a 
ed tie is mutually fastened upon the individuals composing 

em. 

There is a growing attachment between the individuals 
who weekly meet for purposes of worship under the same 
roof, and listen to the same truths, and feel stirring within 
them the same emotions. Men whohave a common interest 
will be united in feeling. 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to the mascnic 
fraternity. They profess to be a band of brothers. ‘Their so- 
cial compact is professedly formed for purposes of improve- 
ment and benevolence. These objects of themselves will ne- 
cessarily endear to each other those who are engaged in the 
pursuit of them. 

(£0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
———a— 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and bodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hatt in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—Amican_e Lovee, No. 25, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—-Concornnia Cuapter, No. 1, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday——W arren Lopce, No. 51, at 14 P. M. 

Wednesday—J enusaLem Cuaprsr, No. 9, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Wednesday—WinvEr Loves, No. 78, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Cuarrer No. 2, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—W iraman Lopae, No. 72, at 14 P. M. 

Friday—Union Lover, No. 60, at 74, P. M. 


Marchioness of Wellesley.—We have heard frequent men- 
tion made of the distinguished honor conferred upon this la- 
dy by her union with a nobleman of such rank as her hushand. 








eye, theear, and the touch, expressive of moral truth and du- 


Now with regard to this kind of honor, such as it may be, the 
Marquis of Wellesley is the party honored by the union. The 
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lady’s grandfather, Charles Carroll of C. is deseended from. 
the ancient kings of Munster, a higher lineage than the We!- 
lesley family can boast. 


—e 
MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 

Dr. Benj. Franklin, from a Journeyman Printer, became 
one of the greatest men in the civilized world; and his Life 
written by himself, is a beautiful illustration of what may be 
effected by industry and application.—Watt the improver of 
the Steam Engine, and thereby the donor of one of ths great- 
est gifts ever bestowed onthe human race by man, was a Ma- 


| thematical énstrument Maker, in a very humble sphere. Lis 


labors have benefited mankind to the extent of thousands af 
millions; and his own family, by upwards of one million ster- 
ling.* Sir Richard Arkwright the great improver of the Cot- 
ton Mill wasa common Barber. The great Dr. Hutton was. 
Coal Porter. Huddart, an eminent mathematician and me~ 
chanist, and known from his improvements in the manufac- 
ture of cordage, was a Shoe Maker. Brindley, a man brought 
forward by the Duke of Bridgewater, from the humble condi- 
tion of a laborer unabled to read or write, became the great- 
est Civil Engineer of his day, for the construction of canals. 
Bramah was acommon Joiner, and established himself asa 
mechanist in London, where he bomame celebrated for his 
various inventions; emong which the Hydrostatic Press, and 
his Locks, stand pre-eminet. Leslie, whofills a Professor’s 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, was a common Shepherd. 
ye Stevenson, who built the Light House on the Bellract:. 
(which is dry only once or twice for a few hours in the year) 
a work of great difficulty and merit—was a Tinplateworker. 
*It is calculated that Mr. Watt’s improvement of the steam 
engine is at present an annual saving of labor to Great Britaig 
of 25 mijlions sterling!!!| And that with a population ef four- 
teen millions, she is equal in resource with the assistance of 
the steam engine, to a population of onc hundred and seven- 
This will explalin the power and rank which 
Great Britain holds among the nations of Europe, being in re~ 
sources actually superior all that could unite against her. 


_ BURMAN PUNISIIMENT OF CRIME. 
From Alexander's Travelsfrom India to Engleud. 

The culprit is led to the place of execution (which is com- 
monly an open spot on the banks of the river,) where a bam- 
boo grating is set up, to which his extended arms and legs 
are tied; sometimes he is made to knec! in front of the grat- 
ing, and the hands alone are pinioned to it. The eyes of the 
culprit are not bound, so that he witnesses all the appalling 
preparations for his death. The executionop, who is distiu- 
guished by a red cloth crossing the body over one shoulder, 
and armed with a dar or sword, which he holds in both hands 
retires about twenty — from the criminal, and making « 
rush at him, inflicts a frightful wound in a diagonal direction, 
from the upper part of the thorax to the bottom of the abde: 
men, which exposes the viscera: a piercing shriek follows 
the blow, which isnot immediately fatal, the culprit linger- 
ing sometimes for several honrs after. Thisis the punisi- 
ment for heinous offences. The most common punishment 
for more tivial crimes is decapitation by a single stroke of 
the dur, or a target is painted on the naked body of the cul- 
prit, who is fixed toa tree and fired at. In the latter case, ii 
the executioners miss their object, after a certain number of 
shots (which they are very ready to doif well bribed) he is 
permitted toescape. It is extraordinary to observe the aj. 
parent uuconcern which the Burincse exhibit when led to 
execution, they smoke a cigar on their way, and continue to 
do so withperfect sang froid till the fatal moment. 
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Irish Answers—-I have often heard it remarked and coni- 
plained of, by travellers and strangers, that they never could 
geta true answer from any Irish peasant, as to distances, 


when on a journey. Askhim how far, for instance, io bale 
Jinrobe? he will probably say, it is “three short miles.” You 
travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you meet, 


“‘that it is five long miles.” On you go, and the next wii! 
tell “your honour” it is four miles, or about that same. The 
fourth wil] swear “if your honorstops at three miles, you'll 
never get there!” But, on pointing to a town just before you 
and inquiring what place that is, he replies “Oh! plaze yout 
honor, that’s Ballinrobe, sure enough; “Why you said it was 
more than three miles off!” “Oh, yes, fob sure and sartait 
that’s from my own cabin, plaze your honor. We’re nu sel 
lards in this country. Arrah! how can we tell any distance, 
plaze your honour, but from our own little cabins? Nobody 
but the schoolmaster knows that, plaze your honor.—Bu:- 
vington’s Sketches. 
New method of lighting large aparlments.—M. Locatelli, : 
mechanician of Venice, distinguished for many importan), 
discoveries, has invented a new process for lighting public 
halls. Instead of parabolic mirrors, the light of several Jan- 
terns is concentrated on an opening in the middle of the hal! 
(probably the ceiling) and falls upon a system of lenses, plane 
concave, which fills the opening (a foot in diameter,) and 
distribute through the apartment rays, which falling parallel] 
on the lenses, issue divergingly. From the centre, or pit, 
nothing is perceived but the lenses, which resemble a chaj- 
fing dish of burning coals, illuminating the whole house, with- 
out duzzling or fatiguing theeye. Beside the advantage of 
being more equal and soft, the light is more intense than that 
of the anteliins there is not a spot in the hall where one 
cagnotsce fo read with the greatest facility. ‘ 











